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| stirred. The idea at the moment, naturally, is to keep 
| out of power the most brutally capable man. Mr. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In the present almost oppressive stillness of public 
life Mr. Balftour’s speech on colonial preference was 
welcome as a breeze. From time to time this country | 
really ought to be pulled up and made to consider the 
imperial position. The colonies want to give us a com- 
mercial preference ; we decline to meet them half way ; 
still they give us a preference ; foreign countries press | 
them so hard that they are forced, getting no preter- 
ence from the mother country, to make, independently, 
their own terms with our foreign competitors, cutting 
into the preference they give to Britain. If a man does 
not see that this means commercial decline for us and 
the slow resolution of the Empire, either he will not, or 
he is blind. Mr. Asquith will not. His answer to Mr. 
Balfour was merely the advocate’s request for par- 
ticulars. 


Sir Edward Grey's answer to Mr. Dillon’s Egyptian 
speech was more satisfying than most of his answers. 
He had undoubtedly a good deal to explain, but he did 
make it perfectly clear, if words mean anything at all, 
that the Government are determined to assert beyond 
question the maintenance of British authority in Egypt, 
if necessary, by force. Sir Edward Grey did not abate 
one jot from what he said the other day ; he rather went 
further. One may, one must, wish that the Govern- 
ment had had more foresight in Egyptian matters, when 
there might have been no need for these emphatic 
assertions of the British intention to stay in Egypt. 
However, if, as we believe, a new chapter is beginning, 
we need not harp upon the past. But the public, now 
alive to the Egyptian danger, will hold the Government 
very closely to Sir Edward Grey’s strong words. 


The keeping out of Lord Kitchener is being quite 
skilfully managed. He was offered the Mediterranean | 
command, which carried with it a seat on the Imperial ' 


Defence Committee. He declined the command, find- 
ing that it commanded nothing in particular in the 
Mediterranean—so he loses his seat. In the end, of 
course, somebody may be persuaded to retire from the 
War Office and Lord Kitchener may be put there. But 
this will only happen if public indignation is really 


Asquith’s reply to Mr. Bowles on Tuesday shows this | 
clear enough. j 


There are the gravest objections to Lord Kitchener. 
He is a huge worker himself, and he expects everybody 
else to work. He never could understand why his 
brother, Arthur Kitchener, the engineer—one of the 
kindest, best of fellows—was not constantly up and 
doing. But many men hate hard work. Again, he 
wants to refit and reorganise armies: it is not to be 
thought for a moment that, if he got high military 
power just now, he and the officials could hit it off 
comfortably. Some of the cartoonists are fond of repre- 
senting Mr. Haldane as Napoleon: Napoleon and 
Hercules—as Lord Rosebery once called Lord Kitchener 
—would never have worked in double harness. 


If Sir John French’s views of the military forces of 
Canada have been correctly set forth, he has returned 
from his tour of inspection assured that the material is 
all right but the organisation wanting. The truth would 
seem to be that in the Dominion, as in Great Britain 
itself, the voluntary system is a failure. Numbers do 
not come up to the minimum deemed necessary in peace ss 
time, and strategic considerations have been left pretty 
much to chance. Lord Kitchener has shown the Aus- 
tralians how they may get an efficient defence force 
without doing violence to their ideas of freedom. Some- 
thing of the same sort is wanted in Canada. There 
has been much talk about the co-ordination of imperial 
and colonial forces. Canada can at least claim that 
she has little to learn from England in the working of 
the voluntary system. 


Mr. Keir Hardie persists in his questions about 
India; under the Seditious Meetings Act the Rohtak 
district of the Punjab has been proclaimed, and he 
tried to heckle the Government about it this week. 
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Happily Mr, Montagu was very firm—there is not 
the smallest doubt, he let the House know, that 
the district has been rightly proclaimed. We fear 
the state of things in India has not at all improved of 
late. What has virtually broken down the nerve of one 
Viceroy, a gallant and typical Englishman, has by no 
means lessened for his successor; and, so long as 
Indians come over here in growing numbers to be 
educated and to move in English society, it is hard to 
see how the evil can be cured. 


An Indian comes over here and mixes on equal terms 
with many people, and is received with hospitality and 
courtesy by English ladies and gentlemen and moves 
on equal terms among them. But this in some degree 
must be changed when he returns to his own land. In 
India it is felt that white women must mix with white 
people. It is not an evil prejudice, it is an entirely whole- 
some instinct. But, of course, the Indian cannot look 
on the thing in this light. He is aggrieved by what he 
regards as shabby treatment, and often he becomes an 
evil mischief-maker. People like Mr. Keir Hardie 
know of course nothing about these inevitable colour 
and class distinctions; they have not the judgment or 
social training. These, indeed, are questions quite as 
remote from the imperfectly educated as are foreign 
affairs. 


There are matters which Mr. Keir Hardie thoroughly 
understands and has a full right to speak on. He is 
an expert on mining, on trades unionism, perhaps on 
the labour question—in this country—all round. When 
he tries to hold forth on the extremely difficult and 
delicate question of government in India, or on the 
affairs of the Foreign Office, it is as if the Secretary of 
State for India or the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
took to working a mine with his own hands or to 
carrying on the affairs of a trades union. Only with 
this difference—that the mine and the union are by 
comparison extremely simple things which can be 
understood by any intelligent man in a year or so; 
whereas the governing of India and the handling of 
foreign affairs demand the most highly trained minds. 
Mr. Snowden might understand the affairs of the 
Treasury—has he not already inspired a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ?—but Mr. Keir Hardie could never have 
the faintest notion of Indian or foreign affairs. 


The British Government has, it seems, just trampled 
on the ‘* rights of man ’’. It appears that Savarkar— 
the Indian student who is being taken to India to 
be tried for sedition—escaped from the ship's bath- 
room at Marseilles, and actually landed on French soil. 
He was arrested by a French policeman and given back 
to the British detectives. When the ship had sailed 
away, the French Radicals decided that the rights of 
man were badly damaged. The French policeman 
should have remembered them, and have refused to give 
up Savarkar to anybody but the chief of the harbour 
police at Marseilles. Savarkar, they say, must be 
brought back, given over to France, and not restored 
again to Britain till his case has been thoroughly ex- 
amined. All because a French policeman forgot about 
the rights of man and made an official blunder! The 
French Government for its life must take the matter up, 
and it is doing so as politely as it can. 


ae 


Mr. Churchill is to be congratulated upon continuing 
and extending the reforms which were begun, if timidly 
and tentatively, by his immediate predecessors. The 
old system, just an instrument for human degradation, 
existed up to 1898; it was so utterly hard and inhuman 
that it required drastic alterations which have still to 
be completed. We hope that the rule of silence will 
be relaxed, at certain times, for all long-sentence 
prisoners and that better sanitary arrangements will be 
made for those who are locked in cells. Four lectures 
a year seem certainly few enough where reformation is 
to be the desideratum. So long as the prison tasks 
shall not be neglected, nothing but good could come 
from what will employ the mind and elevate the soul. 


It is not pleasant to think that a multitude large 
enough to make up about three Continental Army 
Corps are sent to prison every year because they 
cannot pay the fines imposed, and it is now in- 
tended that they shall be given time in which to pay 
them. Clearly the State would be a two-fold gainer, 
for by this means it would secure the fine and would 
be saved the expense of keeping men in custody. 
We are glad to see that the whole trend of reform is 
on the principle of ‘‘anything but the prison’’. There 
might be punishments more immediately painful, there 
may be remedies more complex and difficult, but there 
is no process so absolutely destructive and demoralising 
as shutting people away from the warmth of life, to 
stagnate behind stone walls. 


Mr. Masterman got the better of his critics on Wed- 
nesday night as to the florists. Florists’ assistants 
are worked hard enough as it is, and no further 
exemptions from the Factory Acts need be claimed in 
behalf of their employers. A florist’s assistant can be 
worked for twelve hours in the day, with two hours’ 
overtime on condition that notice be sent to the factory 
inspector beforehand. The argument for working 
them vet harder is that the girls may lose their work to 
foreign men if their emplovers are not allowed to 
work them as thy please. But it appears only one 
foreign man and one foreign boy have up till now been 
taken on in place of English girls. The master florists 
ought not to have any further latitude. If the Govern- 
ment granted what was asked of them, they would be 
setting up for florists’ hands the equivalent of a sixteen- 
hour day. 


After the excitement of last week there have been a 
good many mutterings amongst both suffragettes and 
anti-s. The anti-s had a great demonstration in Tra- 
falgar Square last Saturday and the suffragettes are 
having one to-day. Then the anti-s have founded a 
National Anti-Woman Suffrage League, fathered by 
Lord Cromer and Lord Curzon. But of all the mutter- 
ings the altercation between Lord Lytton and Mr. 
Churchill has been by much the most audible. Lord 
Lytton has not been tco careful in his choice of words 
t describe Mr. Churchill's conduct. It is clear that 
the Bill’s supporters all believed that Mr. Churchill was 
going to both speak and vote for it. Hence their bitter 
chagrin at his rending the Bill instead. Mr. Churchill 
says they had no grounds for believing he would sup 
port the Bill and that they had misrepresented him. 
This looks like a mutual misunderstanding. But one 
does feel that something must have been done or said 
to make the suffragette party so sure of Mr. Churchill 
before the debate. 


Mr. Lloyd George, his attack on the Conciliation Bill 
notwithstanding, declares himself a perfervid supporter 
of women’s suffrage. Indeed, it is apparently the 
wish of his life to see women enfranchised. But it 
must be done his way. He is a democrat first, woman- 
suffragist second. We have no doubt Mr. Lloyd 
George will vote for womanhood suffrage if he has the 
chance. He would be afraid not to. He thought the 
present Bill would tell in favour of Unionists, so he 
did not trouble about consistency but voted against it. 
He is not one of the knights of the suffragettes. He 
will not sacrifice his party for them. He is not like 
Lord Lytton, who gives up his best friend. Knight- 
hood in certain cases becomes Quixotism. Talk of 
chivalry in connexion with a vote is ludicrous. 


The House of Lords is seldom startled; but startled 
it was on Tuesday by a speech of Lord Eversley. 
Lord Eversley objects very much to the religious 
census. The House having declared last week on the 
motion of Lord Newton that it wants a_ religious 
census, Lord Eversley’s plan was to ask _ the 
House to declare this week that last week it 
had made a mistake. So he examined the division 
list, and found that the Peers who had _ voted 
for Lord Newton’s motion were not worthy of respect. 
‘‘ Of the thirty-eight noble lords who supported Lord 
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Newton only four or five would be members of that House 
if that noble lord’s scheme for its reform were carried 
into effect.’’ Lord Newton thought a practical joke 
was intended. Even Lord Lansdowne (who had not 
supported Lord Newton) was annoyed. 


We should say there is one consolation for a Sec- 
retary for Scotland—he gets two thousand a year. 
Save for this, the office would be wholly disgusting to 
most men: Lord Pentland is perhaps reflecting in this 
wise. He is the latest victim but it is hinted that he may 
soon find relief—that he will have to go, the set against 
him being so very bitter. But Lord Advocates as well 
as Secretaries for Scotland before now have suffered and 
been stronger than Lord Pentland. After a terrible 
night Lord Dunedin, one recollects, was pursued by 
one or two of the Highlanders and Lowlanders even to 
the platform of Westminster Bridge station, and 
there heckled at twenty minutes to one in the morning. 
Irish estimates are often child’s play compared with the 
Scotch estimates. 


Satisfaction at the Unionist success in Kirkdale is 
severely chastened by reflection on Mr. Kyffin-Taylor’s 
programme. So far as he won on Tariff Reform, we 
are of course unreservedly glad. We should like to 
think that the increased majority exactly coincided with 
Tariff Reform advance. But Mr. Kyffin-Taylor took 
the utmost pains to make any success he might win 
appear to be the reward of contemptible religious in- 
tolerance. This type of bigot, especially when he is 
also a sham soldier, as often happens, is never a 
valuable addition to the House. One must admit that 
Mr. Cameron, in avoiding theological dispute, took a 
higher line as candidate than Mr. Kyffin-Taylor. 


The batch of working men who went to discover 
Germany for the Labour party have made a report. It 
is, we believe, the fourth of its kind. These men went 
to Germany hoping to discover that the country was 
not a paradise where good things come of themselves ; 
and, of course, they are delighted to tell us that they 
have seen what they intended to see. We hope now 
that Germany will be given a rest. The thing has 
become ridiculous. When Radical Free Traders told 
working-men that Germany was a place where, owing 
to a tariff, people fed on offal and lived in unspeakable 
poverty, it was natural that the Tariff Reform League 
should send out parties to see for themselves that the 
Germany of black bread and horseflesh was all plat- 
form bosh. The League chose their parties well. 
Free Traders, Liberals and Socialists were of them, as 
well as Unionists and Tariff Reformers. Their work 
was done when the Radical lies about Germany were 
upset. There the matter might have ended. 


But the Labour party retorted in schoolboy fashion 
by going one better. The Tariff Reform League having 
satisfied us that Germany was not altogether bad, the 
Labour party wished to prove to us that it was not 
altogether good. No Tariff Reformer ever said it was, 
and no Tariff Reformer is disconcerted to know that it is 
not. We knew that in Germany, as in every modern 
nation, especially England, there is some poverty, some 
unemployment, a great deal of bad housing, much 
underpaid work and real hardship. The Labour-party 
Commission has discovered that not every man in Ger- 
many has a job, is well-paid, well-fed, well-housed, or 
beyond the reach of hunger; and it attributes these 
things to the German tariff. The things in which Ger- 
many has the advantage of us it attributes, not to the 
tariff, but to the superior wisdom, skill and commercial 
foresight of the Germans. Mr. Haldane, too, said 
something of the kind on Monday at the Holborn 
Restaurant. These Germans, say the Free Traders, 
are prosperous because they are wise. Yet these wise 
Germans have in their wisdom a tariff! What is more, 
they believe in it. 


The mystery of the North-Eastern strike, begun 
continued and ended in three days, is the inadequacy 


of its occasion. A shunter named Goodchild was re- 
moved from one yard to another against his will, 
without any other change in the terms of his service. 
He refused to obey, and he was suspended ; whereupon 
the other men broke their contracts and stopped work. 
The Scotch railway servants also came out; and traffic 
was suspended between the North of England and 
Scotland. 


Relations between the North-Eastern Railway and 
its servants have for some years been strained. The 
men belong to the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, but when, on the occasion of the threatened 
strike several years ago, the Board of Trade brought 
about the agreement with the other companies for Con- 
ciliation Boards, which averted that strike, the North- 
Eastern Company refused to join. This may account 
for the North-Eastern men coming out without con- 
sulting the Amalgamated Society’s officers. These, 
however, helped by the advocacy of Shunter Scott on 
Thursday night, got the men to accept the company’s 
very generous terms. Here is a striking case of the 
wisdom of dealing with the general trade union rather 
than with men privately. 


It is a law of the newspapers that things happen. If 
there be no crisis, and no scare, there must be many 


murders. We can hardly remember so big a crop as 
has followed the horrible discoveries at Hilldrop 
Crescent. Most of these ‘‘ sensations ”’ are of the usual 


sort, served up in the usual way in snippet and headline 
by the daily press. But the ‘*‘ Crippen ’’ murder will 
last. Here is a crime of no common sort. From the 
criminal records that show the mistakes made by 
murderers in their panic we know that even the more 
hardened are usually aghast at their deed and escape in 
terror how they can. But here was a murderer who 
worked for hours to obliterate his crime—used all his 
knowledge and skill—and, when the work was done, 
went on quietly living in the same place for weeks. 
Then, under the eyes of the police, he gets away at 
the last minute. 


It seems there is no copy ’”’ like a good murder. 
For the last week the streets have been horrible with 
shouting placards of clues here and clues there, of dis- 
coveries and conjectures. As for Fleet Street itself, 
one felt : 


‘* This is no place. This is a butchery ; 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter t.’’ 


Of course it is hopeless to expect that any paper will 
avoid horrors, and leave its rivals to reap the reward 
of malignancy. Yet it is time protest were made 
by the more self-respecting. Could they not at 
least agree to keep these things from the placards? 
The way in which the craving of the public is fed and 
stimulated hour by hour when there is anything 
particularly horrible to hear about is a disgrace to 
English journalism. The morning snippets and the 
morning placards leave just the right degree of un- 
satisfied hunger for the evening snippets and the evening 
placards. And so it goes on. The modern Fleet Street 
man has not much to learn from the yellowest Yankee 
in New York. 


The escape of Dr. Crippen throws into striking 
relicf the contrast between the methods of the police 
in England and the police in France. Crippen was 
actually suspected of murder; his house was searched 
and himself interrogated; yet the police apparently did 
not dream of arresting him. True, a woman had dis- 
appeared and her husband had not explained it. But 
there was no body—no evidence definite enough on 
which to arrest. It is not the business of the English 
police to trouble themselves greatly about anybody till 
there is something more than presumption of guilt. 
Compare this with the Rochette affair. The French 


Government held Rochette to be a swindler; but there 
The French police made 
In France they 


was no legal evidence of this. 
their evidence and had him arrested. 
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get their man and try him afterwards. In England a 
man has to be half tried before he can be even arrested. 
Well, ours is the more excellent way after all. 


The balance (£8000) required to make up the fund 
necessary to free Captain Scott's Antarctic expedition 
from financial difficulty has not yet been made up. This 
is not to the credit of the nation; especially is it dis- 
creditable to London. Rich people must have spent far 
less than usual this season. Surely out of their acci- 
dental savings they might spare something towards an 
object truly national, truly imperial, at the same time 
an ideal for all the world and for all peoples. What is 
£8000 amongst the wealthy men of London? Cannot 
sixteen of them come forward with five hundred pounds 
apiece? Sir Edgar Speyer’s strenuous public spirit 
deserves backing. 


Another 
chievous. 


Academy ! academic indeed; idle, mis- 
At present this body is content to be 
called the Academic Committee. There are to be 
forty members, who between them will see to 
it that the well of English be kept pure and 
undefiled; who will make ‘‘ discourses of reception ”’ 
and ** obituary addresses *’ as occasion seems to re- 
quire ; who will give away medals to the most deserving 
and crown such literary works as the committee 
approve. This suggests Chantrey Trust methods. 


At seventy Mr. Thomas Hardy has been declared by 
the State to be meritorious : the Order which was George 
Meredith’s is now his. Who can deny that in this 
country we recognise good work in literature? That 
we take our time over it is another thing. Hardy's 
first story came out in 1865; ** Under the Greenwood 
Tree *’, 1872; ‘* A Pair of Blue Eyes ’’, 1872-73; ** Far 
from the Madding Crowd ”’, 1874; *‘ The Return of the 
Native *’, 1878; ‘* The Trumpet-Major ’’, 1879. So it 
has taken the State thirty or forty vears to see merit in 
Hardy. Were another Shakespeare born to-day he 
might, if he lived long enough, get the Order of Merit 
by about the vear 1980. 


The cellar of the National Gallery in which Turner's 
water-colours were for so many years nicely hid away 
has been closed for repairs. We trust that the trans- 
ference of these works from Trafalgar Square to Mill- 
bank will not in any way ruffle the great men who, 
thanks to the Chantrey Bequest, have enriched the 
nation—and incidentally themselves—by so many popu- 
lar pictures. But it is not quite safe from the 
popular painters’ point of view to have Turner too near 
their own works. Who can tell—might not the 
Chantrey pictures in the end get into the cellar? 


In 1881 Ruskin wrote a preface for the edition of 
** Drawings and Sketches by J. M. W. Turner at present 
exhibited in the National Gallery *’. This preface, oddly 
enough—or perhaps not at all oddly—seems never to 
have appeared in the National Gallery official edition of 
this catalogue. However, we chance to have the third 
unofficial edition (which was reprinted so late as 1899) 
at hand, and it may be interesting to give an extract or 
two. ‘* That in the largest and, I suppose, richest city 
in the world [wrote Ruskin] the most delicate and 
precious water-colour drawings which its citizens pos- 
sess should be kept in a cellar, under its National 
Gallery, in which two-thirds of them are exposed to 
irreparable injury by damp in winter, is a fact I must 
leave to the British public to explain.’’ 


The sting, however, was in the tail—‘‘ The Trustees 
of the National Gallery will, I trust, forgive my assump- 
tion that some day or other they may enable their keeper 
to remedy the evils in the existing arrangement; if not 
by displacing some of the pictures of inferior interest in 
the great galleries, at least by adding above their marble 
pillars and vaulted ceilings such a dry and skylighted 
garret as any photographic establishment opening a 
new branch would provide itself with_in the slack of 
the season ’ Ruskin was too hopeful—Turner never 
got his garret in Trafalgar Square. 


THE DECLARATION DIFFICULTY. 
Bang od the people of this country should take a deep 


interest in religious matters is on the whole one of 
the best signs of the times. It is also on occasion 
inconvenient; because it prevents the dispassionate 
consideration of any proposal having a religious sig- 
nificance. The Accession Declaration Bill is a case in 
point. We have expressed our opinion that the Govern- 
ment proposal should receive the support of all reason- 
able men. To that opinion we adhere; but we are 
beginning to doubt if in such a matter as this the sup- 
port of reasonable men is enough. Certain it is that 
the Bill has to face several different currents of vehement 
opposition. To begin with, there are the Extreme Pro- 
testants. Convinced as they are that a great conspiracy 
is on foot to subject the British Government and People 
to the Pope of Rome, they desire to exclude from the 
throne not only avowed Roman Catholics, but also 
those members of the Church of England who are in 
their view papists at heart. Such men, they think, 
would be quite ready to describe themselves as members 
of the ‘* Pretestant Reformed Church established by 
law ’’, but would boggle at condemning Transubstan- 
tiation, Invecation of Saints and the Sacrifice of the 
Mass ‘‘ as they are now used in the Church of Rome ”’. 
There may possibly be persons who would accept the 
designation of Protestant Reformed Churchmen but 
would not reject the dectrines alluded to, since human 
nature is infinitely various and unaccountable. All we 
can say is that we have never met such people, and 
we do not believe in their existence. The attitude 
of a section of the High Church seems to justify our 
scepticism. To men of this school the suggestion that 
the Church of England shculd be declared to be a Pro- 
testant Reformed Church and nothing more is infinitely 
distasteful. The arguments of those who take this 
view are familiar enough. Protestantism, they say, is 
a purely negative attitude, and a Church which has no 
positive creed stands self-condemned. To those who 
urge that no candid man now suggests that the Anglican 
Church is exclusively Protestant and that on the con- 
trary she has abundantly made good her claim to be 
regarded as a true branch of the Church Catholic, they 
reply that in the ordinary language of theological con- 
troversy Protestant is the antithesis of Catholic, and 
that for Parliament to label the English Church Pro- 
testant will be generally understood as an admission 
that those who belong to her have cut themselves off 
from the body of the Catholic Church. All this is very 
interesting and by no méans unimportant. But for the 
present purpose the whole contention seems to us 
vitiated by a fundamental misapprehension. The 
Declaration is not an ecclesiastical pronouncement, still 
less a theological definition. It is a purely political 
statement directed to be uttered by the Sovereign in 
order to secure a purely political object. The history 
of the existing Declaration brings this aspect of the 
question out very clearly. The passage in the Bill of 
Rights which enacts that the King and Queen shall 
make the Declaration is not concerned with any 
theological question or even with any danger to Pro- 
testantism or the English Church. It is prefaced by the 
statement that ‘‘ it hath been found by experience that 
it is inconsistent with the safety and welfare of this 
protestant Kingdom to be governed by a_ popish 
Prince *’. It then goes on to provide that no Roman 
Catholic or person married to a Roman Catholic is to 
occupy the throne, and concludes by requiring the 
Sovereign to make the Declaration ‘‘ mentioned in the 
Statute made in the thirtieth vear of King Charles the 
Second and entituled an Act for the more effectuall pre- 
serving the King’s person and government by disabling 
papists from sitting in either House of Parliament *’. 
The statute of Charles II. is the parliamentary Test 
Act passed in the very height of the agitation about the 
Popish Plot and was repealed in 1829. It is to the 
credit of the English Church that from the very first 
some of the Bishops protested against the wording of 
the Declaration, which can indeed only be explained by 
the feverish excitement of the public mind at the time 
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both of its first statutory enactment and its subsequént 
imposition on the Sovereign. The great consolation 
that all Churchmen must feel about this outrageous 
document is that it was the outcome of a purely political 
proceeding and was in no sense whatever the work of 
the English Church. No one has ever argued from the 
terms of the Declaration that the English Church re- 
garded the doctrines condemned in it as *‘ superstitious 
and idolatrous’’. It would be even more unreasonable 
to contend that if the present Bill were passed, it would 
be any admission by the Church that she was a mere 
Protestant sect separated from the Catholic Church of 
Christ. 

Some of our High Church friends seem anxious to 
revert to a purely negative Declaration to the effect 
that the King is not a Roman Catholic. To us this is 
inexplicable. That Nonconformists should wish to 
avoid a statement that the King is a member of the 
Established Church is inteHigible. They dislike 
a solemn assertion of the close connexion between 
Church and State for the same reason that we as 
Churchmen like it. True, we should prefer the ex- 
cision of the controversial epithets ‘* Protestant 
Reformed ’’. But, even with them in, the positive form 
of the Declaration seems to us valuable. Similarly it 
is perhaps natural that Scotsmen should dislike a re- 
quirement that the Sovereign should be not only in 
communion with the Church of England as provided by 
the Act of Settlement, but a member of that Church. 
The attitude of both Nonconformists and Scotsmen is 
regrettable. It seems to us narrow and sectarian, but 
perhaps it is all one can expect in the circumstances. 
But that Churchmen should wish to restore a con- 
demnation of one section, and one section only, of 
their fellow-Christians is really amazing. After all, 
what is the reality of the present condition of affairs in 
the religious world? Is it true that the great adversary 
against which earnest English Churchmen have to con- 
tend is the Church of Rome? Surely not. Even on 
the political side our adversaries have not in these latter 
days been adherents of the Pope. In the great battle 
still undecided in defence of definite religious in- 
struction in the elementary schools the Roman Catholics 
and Anglicans have fought side by side. It is indeed 
doubtful if the assaults of political Nonconformity 
could have been repulsed without Roman Catholic 
assistance and, be it said to our shame, Roman Catholic 
example. And when we have to fight again against 
Disestablishment and Disendowment, whether in Wales 
or in England, we all know that the assailants will not 
be members of the ‘‘ superstitious and idolatrous ’’ 
Church. But these matters, important though they 
are, sink into insignificance beside the secular contro- 
versy between faith and unbelief, between the flesh and 
the Spirit, between Christianity and paganism. That 
surely is the great religious contest of the future, and 
if it be so this is no time to be framing Declarations 
against the religious opinions of this, that or the other 
section of our fellow-Christians. 

For our part, we are willing to accept the Declara- 
tion proposed by the Government. If it is found 
parliamentarily impossible to pass it as it stands, we 
would far rather cut out from the Declaration all refer- 
ence to the personal belief of the Sovereign, leaving 
him pledged only to uphold and maintain the statutes 
securing the Protestant succession, than require him to 
single out for repudiation one form only of Christianity. 
But even this last solution, objectionable as it is, would 
be better than the loss of the Bill altogether, a danger 
that is far from remote. We earnestly appeal to all 
Churchmen to consider very carefully the present posi- 
tion and not to risk losing everything because they can- 
not get exactly what they want. The present Declara- 
tion is in the strictest sense of the word a scandal. If 
owing to the act or neglect of any section of Church- 
men the present opportunity for improving it is de- 
stroyed, the authors of its destruction will, in our 
judgment, be condemned; condemned by their own 
Church and the common sense of all reasonable men. 


ae 


THE TERRITORIAL BUBBLE. 


ERALDED into the world with a blast of bom- 
bastic eloquence to which we can hardly remember 

a parallel, the Territorial bubble, it seems, has at last 
been pricked. Perhaps the most cruel blow of all was 
Lord Esher’s saying in the House of Lords last Monday 
that it would perhaps be well for the Government to 
realise that the total number of Territorials, in spite of 
the unexampled efforts made by all, Sovereign, Lords- 
Lieutenant and county associations, still amounted to 
about the same figure as the old Volunteers and was 
unlikely to rise any higher. We by no means take 
Lord Esher at the exaggerated estimate of his talents 
which gives him a place on the Defence Committee 
and Lord Kitchener none. But he has been largely 
responsible for the new era in the Army, and he is 


-known to be in the confidence of the War Office and 


the Government. He has also been much concerned 
with the Territorial movement. So he speaks with 
authority. Lord Portsmouth also has had a very in- 
timate experience of the Haldanean methods. So he 
also is worth listening to, although his exposure of 
the whole business is only what most of those who 
are competent to judge have long been saying. Even 
if we grant that the terms of service laid down for the 
Territorials are adequate to fit them to meet the in- 
vader, who it is now admitted might reach our shores 
in considerable numbers, it is a fact that nearly 100,000 
Territorials failed through one cause or another to fulfil 
their very modest conditions of efficiency. Government 
speakers endeavoured to show that, thcugh the cadres 
might not be full, the organisation was perfect. But out of 
the very mouths of Ministers we know that not even all 
the six Regular divisions are complete to take the field ; 
and if they are not, how can it be contended that the 
Territorial divisions are or are likely to be? It is truc 
that every effort is being made to give some sort of life 
and reality to the Territorial manceuvres about to take 
place, and even the extreme measure of drafting 
Regular officers into the Territorial units in order to 
stiffen them for the job in hand is being resorted to. 
No doubt Mr. Haldane declared in the House ‘of 
Commons last Tuesday that the inclusion of these 
officers should not interfere with the course of training 
at the time being carried out in the Regular Army. But 
it is a fact nevertheless that officers in some cases are 
being taken away from very important work to bolster 
up the sham for which Mr. Haldane is prepared to 
sacrifice anything. In any case it is surely a monstrous 
confession of weakness that these manoeuvres cannot 
be held without the assistance of Reguiar regimental 
officers. It is difficult then to see that we have gained 
in efficiency anything like what we have in cost; for bar 
the mythical six months’ training on the outbreak of 
war we have no reason for supposing that the Terri- 
torial Army is one whit better than the old Volunteers. 

The apologists for the Territorial scheme both in the 
House of Lords and in the able articles which have 
appeared in the ‘*‘ Westminster Gazette ”’ all fall back 
on the stale argument that no conceivable situation 
could arise which did not permit of a six months’ period 
of continuous training on the outbreak of war wherein 
to make the Territorial Army efficient. We have so 
often refuted this optimistic forecast, which negatives 
the teaching of history in all ages, that we are loth once 
more to allude to it. But every one of the Government 
speakers, one after another, repeated parrot-like this 
well-worn platitude. The writer in the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’, however, had something fresh to say on the 
subject of compulsion, and his remarks are worth 
attention. He asks us how a sufficient number of 
competent officers could be provided to train the com- 
pulsory levies, seeing that there is already great dif- 
ficulty in finding officers for the Regular Army. He 
dismisses airily the possibility that compulsion might 
solve this problem. But this is pure conjecture. We 
have always thought that one of the best features 
of compulsion would be the effect it would have on 
the supply of officers. At any rate, compulsion has 
sclved the problem in .France, Germany and other 
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countries, and we see no reason why it should not have 
a similar effect here. The probability is, if everyone had 
to serve, that a number of those whose proper sphere 
it was would come forward willingly to be officers 
and serve, at any rate, a few years. This would 
solve the great difficulty the Militia has always en- 
countered, the supply of subalterns. It has hitherto 
been easy to find senior officers ; why should it be other- 
wise, even if a system of compulsion were in vogue? 
But perhaps the most potent reason in favour of com- 
pulsion as against the Territorial system is that it would 
solve the difficulty of the continuous period of training. 
Though the Territorials undertake the liability of serv- 
ing six months continuously on the outbreak of a big 
war, it is questionable whether any Government would 
or could call them out. We have already seen, by the 


notorious case of the Brighton tradesman, how in-. 


equitably the system works even in the case of a 
fortnight’s annual training. A universal six months’ 
training would multiply these difficulties and impose 
upon Territorials an altogether unreasonable burden. 
On the other hand, if ‘all had to serve, matters would 
adjust themselves automatically as they have done in 
other couftries, and no individual hardship, in the 
case of either employees or employers, would be felt. 
Moreover, let us get rid of the fallacy that it is some- 
thing grand and independent to refuse to undertake the 
first and historic duty of citizenship. A manlier attitude 
is that it is contemptible for a great nation to cast on 
the few a duty which should be undertaken by all. But 
even if all the highest anticipations which have been 
formed of the Territorial Army—they have been inflated 
enough—could be realised, it would seem likely that the 
ship before long would come to grief on finance. The 
Duke of Norfolk, a man whose moderation all parties 
realise, delivered a very grave warning recently to the 
Sussex County Asociation and incidentally to the Army 
Council also. He told them that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the Financial situation of the Territorial Army 
should be faced by the Army Council and the Treasury. 
In his county the accounts showed a deficit of some 
£6000, and the sinking fund, which should have been in 
existence, lived only on paper. It is true that Mr. 
Haldane when questioned on this point, whilst admitting 
that some counties showed deficits, declared that others 
showed credits. Possibly. But we do know that,most 
county associations are literally faced by bankruptcy 
which only heroic measures can stave off. Such 
measures jvould dip still deeper into the moneys 
which should be devoted to the Regular Army, which 
has already suffered to the tune of some 20,000 men 
that Mr. Haldane’s sham army might be boomed. 
The prospect for the Territorials on the score of finance 
and after all everything depends on that—is not 
encouraging. It is easy to see how this state of things 
has arisen. In the old Yeomanry and Volunteer days 
private individuals, officers and others were wont to 
supplement very freely the somewhat meagre grants 
which were made by the War Office. When, however, 
the Government undertook the whole liability of pro- 
viding for these forces and centralised all matters of 
finance in their own hands, allowing little latitude to the 
county associations, all these sources of private income 
naturally and rightly dried up. They had, however, 
imagined that these would continue to flow in. Hence 
the miscalculation and the present parlous position. 


“ LIFE AND LABOUR IN GERMANY.” 


sf "Ake care or you will find what you are looking 

for!’’ Did the commissioners appointed by the 
Labour party go to Germany with the idea, conscious or 
subconscious, of confirming existing notions? If they 
did their report is worthless. The reader who takes up 
this little pamphlet with some such test in his mind 
receives an unfortunate impression at the start. On the 
cover are the words ‘‘ Life and Labour in Germany ”’; 
the very first page admits that the commissioners’ tour 
was confined to a few important towns. Even in so 
highly industrialised a country as England it would be 


unfair to generalise from the conditions of town life. 
In Germany, where so many millions gain their liveli- 
hood from the soil, the error is far more serious. The 
report itself refers to the ‘‘ numbers of men working in 
the towns and retaining their hold on the land in the 
adjacent countryside ’’, and notes the value of this 
arrangement in diminishing unemployment ; but it fails 
to do justice to the anxiety of the Government to main- 
tain and extend this suburban condition. Its point of 
view is purely urban throughout, and its conclusions 
are seriously vitiated thereby. Nevertheless the report 
is in the main an honest document. Apart from a few 
passages where old prejudices were too strong for them, 
the commissioners show no tendency to find what they; 
are looking for. The serious errors are due not to any 
lack of sincerity of observation but to the authors’ 
belief that they knew far more than was actually the 
case and to a refusal to think things out thoroughly, 
with the result that the reader finds himself left in the 
dark on vital points. 

The main value of the report lies in the clear picture 
given of German town life as it appears to the normal 
Englishman. The predominant characteristic is the 
high degree of organisation, which in Germany is of a 
paternal character. If our own people are ever to be 
organised they must organise themselves: the move- 
ment will come from below. In Germany everything 
is done by an external authority, the bureaucracy. The 
result of its work is a uniformity which appears to have 
much impressed the deputation. The report notes the 
comparative absence of that gulf between skilled and 
unskilled labour which is so marked a feature of English 
industrial life. Stress is laid on the careful attention 
paid fo the sick, and while it is insisted that the best 
men are better off in England, it is admitted that 
Germany offers no parallel to our worst. The verdict on 
the whole system is that it is adding to the productive 
efficiency of the nation. There the inquiry stops. Any 
consideration of the effect of bureaucratic rule on in- 
dividual character is carefully avoided, though the 
survey of internal organisation is held to justify the 
sweeping statement that ‘‘ it is brains, and not tariffs, 
that account for Germany's progress in the world ”’. 

Here it is that we light upon the defects of the English 
mind with its highly matter-of-fact tone. The Labour 
delegates went to Germany to find perfectly straight- 
forward answers to certain specific questions. They 
wanted to know the reason of Germany’s undoubted 
industrial advance. At once they found an adequate 
explanation. There was a remarkably efficient adminis- 
trative system watching over the lives of the people, 
turning their energies into profitable channels, educat- 
ing them, doctoring them, finding them work, restoring 
them when they fell out of the ranks of the industrial 
army. That question being thus answered, the dele- 
gates turned to another. How do the German people 
live? Here again there was no difficulty. The Com- 
missioners went into shops and houses and were soon 
convinced that life was very expensive. Had the tariff 
anything to do with the recent rise? Opinion, backed 
by statistics, was fairly unanimous on the point. Very 
well, that was all that they wanted to know. Germany 
was prosperous, as the Tariff Reformers said, but she 
was prosperous because of her organisation. Life in 
Germany was dear, as the Free Traders said, and a 
tariff framed in the agrarian interest had a good deal 
to do with it. There was no difficulty in setting out 
these points, with many illuminating details, in a report 
of seventy quite small pages, and the delegates are no 
doubt convinced that they have dealt fully with the 
points on which the average British elector is anxious 
to be informed and that they have found out all that 
there is to find out about Germany in this connexion. 

That is the practical British way, and the only objec- 
tion to it is that it involves a collection of unsolved 
contradictions. Who set the German people on the 
path of prosperity? The talented bureaucracy. Who 
made the tariff which is such a burden? The same 
bureaucracy. But to the question why the brains which 
have accomplished so much good in one direction should 
be responsible for so much harm in another no answer is 
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given, and the need for an answer does not appear to 
have been felt. Again, we read that the Social Demo- 
cratic party is bitterly opposed to the German tariff, and 
that this party has behind it one-third of the electorate. 
We are also told that the tariff benefits only the great 
industrial and agrarian interests. Would it be sup- 
posed that this very tariff was passed by a Reichstag 
one-fifth of whose members were Socialists? And is 
it not worth discussing why the German Govern- 
ment should thus run dead against the wishes of a third 
of the electors? Wonder grows when we read that 
there is no doubt of the ‘* general hostility ’’ to tariffs, 
that the working classes are ‘‘ vehement in their 
opposition ’’, and that quite a number of employers 
regard them with dislike. In view of this general feel- 
ing, how is it that these same employers hold that the 
abolition of tariffs is ‘‘ outside the sphere of practical 
politics 

Could the nascent German industries started with the 
capital paid by France have survived the attacks of the 
great English firms but for the protection of the tariff? 
Many an orthodox economist would regard Bismarck’s 
policy as perfectly sound in the conditions of the later 
‘seventies, which, however, were very different from 
those confronting the German bureaucracy to-day. 
The modern official holds that tariff and organisation 
go together, and the failure of the labour delegates 
even to refer to this point of view most vitiates 
their report. The German Government aims at in- 
creasing the productive efficiency of the country as 
a means to the increase of national strength. Its 
point of view is not economic but political in the 
wide Aristotelian sense of the word. It is anxious 
to prevent that divorce between country and town 
which is so much deplored in modern England, and 
its ideal citizen is the skilled workman who cultivates 
a bit of land. Having this type of man in mind, the 
Government has deliberately set itself to limit competi- 
tion in industrial life. Strenuous competition, it holds, 
can only be met by strong specialisation, and specialisa- 
tion is fatal to that all-round life which it is eager to 
maintain. That is one side of the official case for the 
tariff. 

The other side is that high organisation is only 
possible if the general conditions are fairly stable. 
Fluctuations, of course, there must be, but at any rate 
some effort can be made to deal with them if they occur 
within the sphere of the Government’s authority. That 
is why the German Government uses its best energies to 
make the home producer look first to the home market ; 
and it is this same desire for complete control over 
markets which has led Germany to acquire tropical 
colonies where the average German cannot settle and 
which is at the back of the whole expansionist move- 
ment. Both these points, which between them supply 
the key to most recent developments of German policy, 
are ignored in the report. 

Why is a tariff which, we are told, the working classes 
regard as thoroughly opposed to their interests main- 
tained? Discreetly no answer is given. The delegates 
associated much with members of the Social Democratic 
party, and it is on this party that the blame must fall 
for all the worst features of the tariff of 1905. We are 
familiar with the argument, based on German ex- 
perience, that tariffs only benefit great interests, and it 
is true that the German Social Democracy, for all its 
3,000,000 voters, might never have existed at all so far 
as its influence on fiscal legislation is concerned. But 
what can the Government do? Until the revisionists 
prevail, or at least split off, the German Socialists will 
continue to vote against the third reading of every Bill 
on principle, because they are a revolutionary party. 
The German tariff would be of a different character 
if German Socialists thought on English lines and chose 
to consider any measure on its merits. On the other 
hand, manifestations of the English spirit would make 
the German bureaucracy far less efficient. Organisa- 
tion depends on the organised as well as on the 
organisers. The German people are content to be 
governed, though, being human, they love to have their 
little grumble at the things they do not understand. 


“TURNER'S GALLERY.” 


Y Rios splendid gift of Sir Joseph Duveen, with the 
generous completion of it by his son, has pro- 
vided for Turner a gallery such as no other artist 
ancient or modern possesses, or indeed could fill, except 
by contributions from many collections, public and 
private. Only one or two artists, it may be added, 
could furnish such a rich variety, such a ‘‘ God’s 
plenty ’’, as these nine rooms contain. Of Turner 
there is enough and to spare; the result of such an ex- 
hibition is not monotony, but a sense of kingdom and of 
power and of glory, world without end. 

The ‘‘ Turner’s Gallery ’’ of the codicils (it does not 
appear in the will at all) was a much smaller affair than 
this, and the bequest less vast. Turner’s first idea, as 
the new edition of the Tate Gallery catalogue reminds 
us, was to show his pictures in the Home for decayed 
artists provided for in his will, or else in his own gallery 
in Queen Anne Street. This was a room fifty-five feet 
by nineteen, and held about twenty-five pictures. He 
provided that these should be changed from time to 
time. The idea of housing them in the National 
Gallery, built after the date of his first bequest, occurred 
to him later, and it is probable that he would have con- 
sidered the conditions of his gift fairly carried out by 
the provision of the Turner Gallery at Trafalgar Square. 
The bequest he contemplated was only of finished pic- 
tures, and from first to last he said nothing of unfinished 
works and drawings. It was thanks to the confused 
terms of the codicils, the prolonged litigation that en- 
sued, and the decision of the Courts that all this treasure 
came into the hands of the nation ; and it is only because 
the Government, three years ago, reserved the remainder 
of the Millbank site for extensions of the Gallery that 
it has been possible to find wall-space sufficient for so 
much of the collection. Four years ago the existence 
of a vacant room at Millbank allowed the Trustees to 
exhibit a fresh section of the unfinished canvases ; they 
could fill two large galleries more with those still un- 
framed. The drawings are at last completely arranged 
and catalogued by the labours of Mr. Finberg; the 
larger one hitherto unexhibited are now to be seen, but 
it will call for considerable time, money and ingenuity 
to render available the great mass of the drawings. 

‘* Turner’s Gallery ’’, therefore, as we see it now, is 
a bigger thing than he himself dreamed of, and has only 
been made possible by the transfer of the bulk of the 
collection to Millbank. The Trafalgar Square collec- 
tions will at the same time gain some of the space tor 
which they are crying out, and pictures hitherto 
‘* skied ’’ will be revealed, as many of the Turners now 
are, by being hung upon the line. It has been urged by 
certain of Turner’s admirers that something will be lost 
by the transfer of the pictures from the more central 
gallery, and that foreigners may get an imperfect view 
of Turner by seeing only the twenty pictures remaining 
there. It may be admitted that Millbank is at present 
less approachable than is desirable, and can never be 
quite so handy as Trafalgar Square ; but the approaches 
and communications will improve with time; the 
foreigners, as it is, find their way, and will come now 
in greater numbers; it is really the spoiled Londoners 
who grudge a pilgrimage of ten minutes’ walk or the 
shorter "bus ride from the Abbey. If Turner’s original 
scheme had been carried out, they would have had to 
travel to Isleworth. 

Many pictures are seen for the first time fully at 
Millbank, but the chief absolute novelty among the con- 
tents of the new gallery is the seventeen canvases hung 
in Room XI. downstairs. These are unfinished com- 
positions recently stretched and framed. They belong, 
with one exception, to about 1807-8, and they enrich a 
peculiarly delightful English period of Turner’s work, 
that of the ‘‘ Windsor ”’, ‘‘ Sun Rising in a Mist ’’, and 
so forth; pictures simple in their material, neither 
crowded by the claims of a topographical view nor 
sophisticated by rivalry with ‘‘ classic ’? compositions. 
A stream with willows, a weir with a chain of cattle, a 
cliff and Beach cunningly composed with boats and 
masts and building-posts—these and other subjects are 
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set out with a completeness of intention in the be- 
ginnings of the picture that will hold students of 
the art in delighted wonder. Another series, small 
mahogany panels of about the same date, is in an ad- 
joining room, and takes a special place in Turner’s 
work. In these oil studies he has painted, contrary 
to his habit, direct from nature, and under such con- 
ditions has produced an anticipation of Constable’s 
sketches. And this is but the excursion of a many-sided 
artist, taken once and not repeated. Another excur- 
sion, into the field of Teniers and Ostade, cultivated by 
Wilkie, and hitherto represented by the ‘* Blacksmith’s 
Shop *’, Garreteer’s Petition ’’, and ‘‘ Harvest 
Home ”’, is newly illustrated by the ‘‘ Cobbler’s Home ”’ 
hung in Room VI. 

The catalogue brings conveniently together the whole 
of the Turner bequest pictures, whether at Trafalgar 
Square, Millbank or in the provinces, and all the draw- 
ings exhibited up till now in London. The notices of 
the pictures have been corrected and expanded, and 
references supplied to the new material made available 
by Mr. Finberg’s inventory of the studies. An instance 
of corrections is the restoration of Turner’s title 
‘**Appulia in search of Appulus’’ for the ‘‘ Apuleia’’ and 
** Apuleius ’? on which Wornum wasted some classic 
lore. There is plenty of work for the future in the 
identification of subjects, many of which at present are 
conjectural ; indeed, it would be difficult for any single 
geographer to cope with Turner’s wanderings in Europe 
from Scotland to Sorrento. 

It is thirteen years since the first part of Sir Henry 
Tate’s building was opened. His scheme of a great 
gallery of British art has in the interval been steadily 
taking shape. The incubus of the Chantrey collection 
still does much to obscure the true proportions of the 
school, but Constable, Ward and Wilkie, Stevens and 
Watts, the Pre-Raphaelites and some later masters are 
on a lesser or greater scale represented. The addition 
to these in 1906 of the Turner Room did much to cor- 
rect the balance, and with the Turner Gallery of to-day 
an enormous step in advance is taken. As time goes 
on, the pressure of foreign schools at Trafalgar Square 
will alone make it desirable to reduce the representa- 
tion there of other British masters. It is right that in 
due proportion they should hang there beside the 
masters of other European schools, but it is only reason- 
able that they should take their place also with Turner 
in the National Gallery of British Art. 


LAYMEN AND CANCER RESEARCH. 


OR very special reasons it is desirable that the work 
of the Cancer Research Fund and its claims to 
public support should from time to time be emphasised 
by men of distinction not professionally connected with 
medical science. It is therefore of considerable public 
importance that Mr. Balfour should have presided at 
the annual meeting of the Fund at the Royal College 
of Surgeons on Wednesday, and explained to the public 
the impressions made by its report on the mind of a highly 
cultured layman. Nine years ago, when the Fund was 
started, intense interest, partly fearful, partly hopeful, 
existed on the subjects of tuberculosis and cancer. At 
that time as to tuberculosis the hope of the discovery 
of a ‘‘ cure "’ for it was more prevalent even than the 
dread of its ravages. Nor in the interval, though the 
specific still remains undiscovered, has the hopefuiness 
subsided, though it has taken a somewhat different 
form. It is now recognised by the medical profession, 
and the knowledge is spreading amongst intelligent lay- 
men, that tuberculosis is a form of disease which is as 
‘controllable by known hygienic measures as are the 
febrile diseases which until recently were popularly 
known as infectious, ‘‘ consumption ’’ being excluded, 
and always spoken of as “‘ in the family ”’ and hereditary 
rather than as infectious. 

In respect of cancer there was not exactly the same 
hopefulness, but to a very great extent the probability 
of ascertaining the causes and discovering preventive 
treatment fcr the various forms of cancer seemed very 


much strengthened by what was being done for tuber- 
culosis. Perhaps then indeed more than now doctors. 
were inclined to reckon cancers amongst infectious 
diseases as they had learned, or were learning, to do 
with tuberculosis. Had that anticipation been con- 
firmed by the course of investigation since the Cancer 
Research Fund began its operations we should all be 
now in a more sanguine state of mind as to the practi- 
cal result of the Fund’s work, and the probability. of 
mastering cancer as we know we may master tuber- 
culosis. There is a certain naiveté in saying that un- 
fortunately the course of investigation has not confirmed 
the anticipation ; but evidently we should have been in 
so much better a position if it had. We should then 
see our way to a practical application of the profound 
and subtle, but not to the layman obviously serviceable, 
discoveries previously published by the Fund in three 
scientific reports, and in the eighth annual report of 
the year’s work for 1909-10 which was presented at 
the annual meeting at which Mr. Balfour presided on 
Wednesday. 

One of the paragraphs in this latest report records 
that ‘* thirty-four of our tumour strains have been ex- 
amined in the bacteriological laboratory, London Hos- 
pital, for the presence of spirochetes, with negative 
results *’. These spirochetes are amongst those 
micro-organisms which we have learned to associate 
with infectious diseases. The report remarks further 
that these spirochetes have been the most recent 
alleged causative agents of cancer. But the negative 
result, together with the fact that spirochetes have been 
found in mice in the absence of tumours, shows that 
their presence in a tumour is of no etiological signifi- 
cance. How different the case would stand if instead 
of this negative result we were told that the spirochetes 
were a causative agent of cancer! We might not, it is 
true, necessarily find a specific anti-toxin as has been 
done for diphtheria; but there might be partial success 
as has happened with tuberculosis. The same remark 
applies to those experiments which, while they tend to 
show that cancer is not mainly due to the influence of 
ancestral constitution, at the same time also show that 
it cannot be explained by infection. If it could be so 
explained, then the necessary hygienic measures of pre- 
vention would be at once suggested as they are for 
tuberculosis. All the conditions of the practical problem 
of prevention or cure would be changed, and amongst 
other results that would follow would be a revival of 
interest in the Cancer Research Fund. 

As it is, after ten years of devoted labour by the most 
highly gifted investigators, it is not possible to make any 
broad generalisation as to the causes of cancer which 
would be intelligible to the layman, for the simple reason 
that science itself has no such generalisation ready. 
Much less is a remedy suggested, even an empiric one. 
There remain the results of special investigations such 
as are related in this report. Their value and im- 
portance are hidden from all but the widely glancing 
eye of the expert. They cannot even be explained to 
the layman, for the reason that to depart from the highly 
technical phraseology is to expose oneself to inaccuracies 
of expression and to falsify the experiments themselves. 
I: seems that the most that can be done for the layman 
is to ask him to remember the history of those researches 
of science and mechanics whose concrete results have 
of late years become so familiar to him. He now sees 
theory and experiment become practical. He would not 
have been able to understand the significance of any 
stage of the process. Not even the experts saw the 
relation of every particular discovery to the grand 
object towards which their science was marching. The 
real ground of satisfaction for the layman, when he 
learns that the only discovery of cancer investigation for 
which he cares is not yet in sight, should be the con- 
fidence of the expert investigators themselves that their 
tentative efforts and their relative results will have de- 
finite value. This is rather a difficult mental attitude 
for the general public to maintain long. Yet it is very 
necessary that it should be maintained, as the Fund 
must continue to depend largely on its annual contribu- 
tions. We fear there is a tendency for the circle of 
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contributors to become narrower and to be made up 


mainly of the comparatively few who are more wealthy 
than the average. When the ordinary layman is be- 
ginning to doubt the value of the Fund’s researches, or 
to forget that its work is still going on, it is important 
that his drooping confidence in the expert should be re- 
stored by his seeing the continued confidence and hope- 
fulness of laymen on whose judgment as to the value of 
the investigations he can rely. And he could hardly be 
better satisfied than by knowing that George V., who 
has been so many years the President of the Fund, 
follows Edward VII. as its Patron; and that Mr. 
Balfour is confident of the grounds upon which the 
layman may still believe in the ultimate success of the 
investigations into cancer. 

These grounds are partly the history of other scien- 
tific investigations which have been conceived like the 
cancer investigations in the true scientific spirit; 
and upon this point Mr. Balfour speaks with an 
acknowledged authority as a philosophical student of 
scientific methods. Partly also certain inferences may 
be drawn and stated even from this present year’s 
report, though it is so deliberately non-committal. 
There are the experiments which show that under cer- 
tain conditions animals may be rendered immune against 
transplanted tumours. The control of transplanted 
cancer has been brought within the region of pos- 
sibility ; but this does not apply to spontaneous can- 
cerous growths; and an emphatic warning is given 
against attempting to apply the methods of immunisa- 
tion to the human subject. But is it not permissible 
to infer that, with the control over transplanted tumours 
established, the possibility of control over spontaneous 
growths becomes imaginable? We believe that so far 
even the men of science would go, and acknowledge that 
the possibility is one which the public may entertain 
without encouraging false hopes. Yet this is a long way 
from anything that is now practicable for human needs. 
We get nearer to this in perhaps the most definite state- 
ment in the report : that cancer has been shown in many 
cases to arise from various forms of irritation; and 
amongst them are the irritants to which workers in 
various industries are exposed. The report remarks that 
recent legislation is justified from this point of view, 
and that it is still urgent to obtain more accurate ia- 
formation of the incidence of cancer in different occupa- 
tions. With its usual extreme caution the report warns 
us against supposing that cancer has been proved to be 
always the result of irritation. This is a good instance 
of the tone prevailing throughout on all the topics con- 
nected with cancer of which it treats. Add the highly 
technical phraseology, and the document becomes one 
which has as little information as comfort for the 
ordinary layman. He should exercise his judgment 
mediately, as we have pointed out, by reference to the 
competent opinions of others ; and we trust that he will 
still keep up heart and hope and his subscriptions to the 
Research Fund. 


THE CITY. 


| eee no explicable cause, unless it be the weather, 

the Stock Exchange has ‘‘ got the hump”’. 
Money is plentiful and likely to continue so. The 
political horizon is unclouded, and even the Socialist is 
at rest (for the moment). Yet markets are decidedly 
bad, and brokers and clients are stealing away every day 
to happier scenes. A great many more people have gone 
abroad this summer than usual, no doubt, in the des- 
perate search after sunshine. But the fact that so many 
leaders of finance and big underwriters have folded their 
tents and departed makes it more difficult than ever to 
put through any kind of deal. In short, there will be 
little or no business until October. Thus it is that 
Englishmen cut off a third of the year for their amuse- 
ments, and then are surprised that they are beaten in 
the commercial race by Americans and Germans. 

From Solomon to Mr. Julian Hawthorne, son of the 
great Nathaniel, is a far cry. The son, like the father, 
has all his life been a man of letters, but in ‘‘ the sere, 
the yellow leaf ’’ (he is over sixty), he has conceived the 


ambition of becoming what the Germans call a finance- 
man. Ground-bait, or the puff preliminary, takes the 
novel shape of little pamphlets, dropped by Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne in the letter-box of the public, which begin 
with the Secret of Solomon, and end, of course, with 
the secret of Julian Hawthorne and Company. Solomon,. 
we are told, was a gambler on a large scale; so were 
Columbus, Buonaparte, Cecil Rhodes, and other great 
men. We are therefore exhorted to become gamblers 
by taking shares in the iron and silver mines of Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne. Now what is the nigger in this 
hawthorn fence? Why, simply this; that no engineer 
or expert has ever been able to see into the bowels of 
the earth; and that consequently Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne’s iron and silver mines may be worth 3,000,000 
pounds (the price at which they were sold by the modest 
owner), or they may be worth 3,000,000 pence. The 
whole thing strikes us as a very ordinary mining ramp, 
and we are not the least predisposed in its favour by 
the advertising tricks which an American novelist has 
learned in Boston. 

The market for home rails was not likely to be 
helped by the great strike on the North-Eastern. It was 
a thousand pities, and has spoiled a fine batch of traffics. 
Hull and Barnsley have risen about ten points, and a 
wise investor will take his profit. American rails go 
up and down from day to day; and there is not much 
risk in buying Union Pacifics and Atchisons, after a fall, 
as they are sure to recover. It is true that the wheat 
crop in the United States will be bad, owing to drought, 
which has also affected the southern belt of the 
Canadian wheatfields. But, en revanche, it is asserted 
that the maize crop will be exceptionally good. Buenos 
Ayres and Pacific Ordinary at 93 are a good purchase, 
as the company is doing better than is realised by the 
market. These shares will probably go to par before 
the end of the year. The market for mining shares— 
whether Kaffirs, Rhodesians, or West Africans—can 
hardly be said to exist. 

The prospects of another rubber boom in August 
certainly begin to look doubtful. Next week, .on 
Friday the 29th, there will be issued the biggest and by 
far the best rubber proposition that has yet been intro- 
duced to the public. The Great Central Combine is an 
amalgamation of some of the best rubber estates in 
Ceylon, all in bearing, and the board will consist of the 
best known planters and visiting agents in that island, 
namely, Mr. Forsythe, Mr. Joseph Fraser, Mr. ‘* Jock ”’ 
Campbell, Mr. Savill, and Mr. Shakspeare, a partner 
of the well-known firm Messrs. Carson. The capital 
will be 41,500,000, of which about £°300,000 will be 
offered to the public. The shares will certainly be 
started at £2, for they are already quoted over that 
price in Colombo. Knowing people say that the shares 
will go to £3 before the end of August and to £4 
before the end of the year. The reason of this is that 
of the combined estates each has been put in at about 
half its proper value. The owners probably consented 
to this undervaluation because they are clever enough 
to know that it is better to have 1ooo shares which 
you can easily sell at £2 or over than to have 2000 
shares which can only be sold with difficulty at 41. 
Whatever the reason, all Mincing Lane knows that 
Great Central Combines are worth a great deal more 
than par, and the issue has been looked forward to as 
one of the events of the rubber year. It is rather a 
pity that Grand Centrals should make their bow to the 
public in what used to be called the dog-days, but in 
what it would be more appropriate this year to call the 
duck-days. However, it is sometimes an advantage to 
have the market all to oneself. We recommend our 
readers to pick up as many Great Centrals as they can. 

There is quite an outburst of promoting activity. The 
Union Life Assurance Company of Canada has made 
an issue of 10,000 $100 shares. The British Columbia 
Mines Land and General Finance Company, Limited, 
with Major-General Sir Norman Stewart as chair- 
man, invites subscriptions for £100,000; and the 
Consolidated Finance Corporation, with Sir R. Hay 
Drummond Hay as chairman, for £200,000. Both 
claim to have important busiress under consideration, 
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Metalite, Limited, offers 380,000 £1 shares out of a 
capital of £500,000, in order to acquire the business, 
which is said to have expanded beyond present factory 
accommodation, of the Bryant Trading Syndicate, 
Limited—manufacturers of the British Metalite lamp— 
and International Filaments, Limited. Sir Thomas 
Brooke-Hitching, we note, is on the boards of all three 
companies. The Manihot Rubber Plantations, Limited, 
with a capital of £50,000, is issuing 350,000 2s. shares, 
of which 50,000 have been subscribed privately. One 
hundred thousand Ceara trees are tappable, and on the 
estimates a prof of 10 per cent. for the first year is 
shown. 


INSURANCE. 
Norwicu Unton LireE—C.Lercy MvurTvat. 


HE report of the Norwich Union Life Insurance 
Society shows that the new policies issued during 
the year assured more than £5,000,000. The life pre- 
mium income exceeded 41,000,000, and the total assets 
amount to very nearly £10,000,000. These are big 
figures, striking enough in themselves, but even more 
remarkable when we remember that while the Norwich 
Union has been growing greatly in magnitude, the 
basis upon which its liabilities are valued has been in- 
creasing in stringency. Twenty years ago the funds 
of the Norwich were less than £,2,000,000; at each suc- 
cessive quinquennial valuation the financial position was 
strengthened and the rate of bonus increased. Although 
the society is over a hundred years old, it was compara- 
tively insignificant for the first eighty years of its 
existence : the change is fundamentally due to the work 
of one man. 

Mr. J. J. W. Deuchar took the Norwich Union in 
hand about twenty years ago, and it is no disparage- 
ment of the managers of other societies to say that he 
excelled them all in the vigour and capacity with which 
he worked. His staff lovally responded to his lead. 
Unhappily these labours have told upon his health, and 
to the regret of everybody he has had to resign the 
management and accept a seat upon the board of 
directors. It is a pleasure to bear testimony from 
personal experience to his whole-hearted enthusiasm 
for the society, the bold shrewdness of his judgment, 
and the kindliness of his ways. He is fittingly succeeded 
by his first lieutenant, Mr. Davidson Walker, than 
whom no one is better qualified to continue successfully 
the work initiated and carried so far by the energy of 
Mr. Deuchar. 

The annual accounts of a society like the Norwich 
Union call for littke comment. The quinquennial in- 
vestigation takes place next year, and it is then that 
the best opportunity is afforded for judging of the pro- 
gress that has been made. It is not to be expected 
that any part of the surplus will be used for strengthen- 
ing the financial position, since the society already holds 
reserves sufficient to meet its liabilities if interest is 
earned at the rate of 24 per cent. The actual vield is 
44 2s. 1d. per cent. after deduction of income tax, 
showing a large contribution to surplus; while the ex- 
penditure is about 5 per cent. of the premium income 
below the provision made for it. These two sources 
of profit, apart from others, should yield handsome 
bonuses to the participating policyholders at the next 
distribution. 

The Clergy Mutual is a society which those who care 
for life assurance at its best cannot fail to regard with 
unqualified satisfaction. It values its liabilities on the 
basis of interest at 24 per cent., and earns interest at 
just over 4 per cent., subject to income tax. It pays no 
commission, and consequently its rate of expenditure is 
extremely low, being in fact about 6? per cent. of the 
premium income. Since the provision for expenses is 
154 per cent., there is the exceptionally large contribu- 
tion of some g per cent. of the premium income towards 
bonuses. The society limits its membership to the 
clergy and their relations, with the result that it ex- 
periences a very favourable rate of mortality. It has 


everything in its favour, and there is nothing but good 
to be said about it. 


Its policies are well adapted to the classes to whom it 
appeals. The rates of premium are low, but at the same 
time the bonuses are large. It is explained in the report 
that during the four years of the present quinquennium 
there has been a decrease in the market value of invest- 
ments to the extent of £81,600; this is about 1} per 
cent. of the total amount of the funds : doubtless a con- 
siderable proportion of this amount is an apparent loss 
rather than a real one, since as the funds of the society 
are steadily increasing there is no occasion to realise 
securities at inopportune times. The effect for the 
moment is a tendency to increase the rate of interest 
earned upon the funds through, in many instances, the 
same dividends being calculated on a lower capital 
value. Even before the valuation is made next May it 
is quite possible that the amount of this depreciation 
will be lessened by an improvement in the value of Stock 
Exchange securities. In this event, perhaps in any 
event, there is a reasonable expectation that the high 
rate of bonus maintained at the last two distributions 
will be repeated next year. 

The value of Stock Exchange securities is largely 
dependent upon conditions outside the control of any 
assurance society, but in regard to matters which can 
be more effectively controlled, such as the rate of 
expenditure and of mortality, the Clergy Mutual does 
excellently. The Clergy Mutual has given fine results 
through a long past, and shows every prospect of con- 
tinuing to do so to a distant future. 


MR. AUSTIN’S ACADEMY. 


HE plate is not up yet at Burlington House. But 
there is good hope that before long we shall be able 
to read ‘* Academy for ’’—well, not exactly for dancing 
nor an ‘‘ Academy for Young Ladies *’, but some- 
thing quite of the genre. The “ finishing-school ’’ of 
Peckham will certainly take this Academy to its heart. 
But how will the legend on the brass go on? No 
decent-sized plate could show all the objects of this 
educational establishment—it would want a_ whole 
Cleopatra’s Needle to do that—but we imagine it will 
run ‘‘ The Poet Laureate’s Academy for Taking all 
Possible Measures to Maintain the Purity of the 
English Language, and to Hold Up a Standard of Good 
Taste in Style ’’. How exactly the idiom of the Young 
Ladies’ Academy is caught in the second clause! One 
hopes this inscription will be surmounted by a picture 
of Mr. Austin holding the standard aloft. As the 
standard-bearer of style he should make a very imposing 
figure ; and we do not see that he could do better than 
inscribe on the banner his latest poem—that on the death 
of King Edward. This would show that he practised 
what he preached. Purity at any cost; if not pure 
poetry, then pure doggerel. And he must be wearing 
a double crown—the laurel crown of his office and the 
gilt crown conferred by his Academy on the ‘* Works of 
Alfred Austin ’’. Then we strongly advise that under- 
neath the main inscription on the plate there should 
appear, not quite so large, but in legible character : ‘* To 
designate from time to time persons to become recipients 
of the medals of the Academy *’ (what do you say to 
that for ‘‘ good taste in style ’’?): *‘ to make awards of 
merit to particular literary work ’’. Here is business, 
the solid foundation on which to rear the noble ambition 
of the main legend. Business it certainly is : the medals 
and the awards of merit will attract their thousands, in 
fact the whole multitude of the people, barring the 
contemptible few who know something of English 
and literature. What do they matter? When has 
Mr. Austin tuned his lines to the ears of them? 

But Mr. Austin, though the first, is not the only 
partner in the venture. The first list of directors pub- 
lished by the promoters begins with Austin and ends 
with Yeats—a nice appreciation of the character of the 
Academy ; poetaster first, poet last. The alphabet, as 
Miss Jane Harrison has lately pointed out, is marvellous 
symbolic. But we fear his hanging to the stern 
of this galley must give for Mr. Yeats a second title— 
‘‘ minor ’’. Would a poet, simply, join any academy? 
Would a poet think that poetry could be rewarded by 
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crowns and medals? that style and purity could be 
settled by decree of acommittee? But Pindar, and the 
Athenian dramatists, Herodotus, Sappho? Oh yes, 
but Greeks were Greeks, and not Englishmen, or Irish 
either. Their crowning of odes and plays was spon- 
taneous, natural, honest; it was not a factitious imita- 
tion, painfully organised by a self-important coterie of 
littérateurs. The appeal to the Pindaric precedent is 
insincere ; we do not believe Mr. Yeats could make it. 
He has turned his back on his backers for some occult 
reason, which only a poet—we suppose—can under- 
stand. Will he ask himself this: What chance would 
his poetry or his Irish National Theatre have had with 
an English Academy? Does he think he could ever 
have been crowned? Would ‘‘ The Playboy of the 
Western World have been crowned? They would 
have gone begging their bread—‘‘ Mrs. Tanqueray ”’ 
or ‘*‘ Trelawny of the Wells ’’, not to speak of ‘‘ The 
Eternal City ’’, would have left none to spare for 
Synge. Possibly when the Irish Theatre is quite clear 
of the wood financially and those who care for drama 
have made theatre-goers, who do not, ashamed, Mr. 
Austin’s Academy would deem it policy to take in some- 
body from the Irish National Theatre. The Royal 
Academy is surely precedent enough. What painter or 
sculptor of original power has the Academy ever 
helped? No doubt it is afraid of spoiling young genius 
by making life too easy for it, so neglects or kicks it 
until the ugly duckling grown to swan frightens our 
Academicians. 

As if to drive the moral home the projected Academy 
proclaims itself based on the Royal Academy model. 
It is to represent pure literature in the same way that 
the Royal Academy represents the fine arts. How nice 
for pure literature ; pure literature should be represented 
almost as well as the country is represented by the 
House of Commons. However, this frankness is to the 
promoters’ credit. One cannot doubt that they are 
right in their anticipation of the English Academy fol- 
lowing faithfully in the steps of the Royal Academy. 
And on those lines it may be a great success. There 
are considerable commercial elements in the idea, which 
naturally appeal to a trade union like the Society of 
Authors. The idea is said to be the child of the Royal 
Society of Literature and the Society of Authors, though 
mainly (rather an odd phenomenon) of the Royal Society 
of Literature. It is very sad, but we had never heard 
of this Society—no doubt it proves we know nothing of 
literature; but knowing a little of the Society of 
Authors, we can quite see the wisdom of giving the 
custody (an easier way, physiologically, of putting the 
child’s relation to its parents) of the infant Academy 
to the Royal Society of Literature, of which it is at 
present a committee. The Society of Authors is sup- 
posed to look after authors’ trade interests, to fight 
publishers, and generally keep up the price of authors’ 
wares. Very good thing to do, if they do it. But the 
only tangible fruit we know of the Authors’ Society’s 
labours is the Authors’ Club—a convenience—exactly 
—to those who would wash their hands cheaply. But to 
have begotten this does not seem to suggest any capa- 
city for begetting anything that shall preserve the purity 
of English intact in eternum. But this, of course, is 
just the sign-board device. The Royal Academy, one 
of the godfathers—the other, the Royal Society, can, 
we imagine, take but the most academic of interest in 
the infant—has no doubt explained to the parents that 
they must talk big about English literature, but really 
they’ need not trouble about it. They must crown 
the writer the people like ; they must get smart women 
to support them; they must try hard to get some poli- 
ticians ; and, of course, if they can be allowed to call 
themselves Royal, the thing is done. It won’t matter 
how much the brilliant men, the men of ideas, and the 
men who can:write roar then. Let them roar; the 
crown won’t hear them ; and Society won’t care. 

How about the great names amongst the original 
twenty-seven? Great names, indeed; many of them 
great in more than name ; some of them spent volcanoes, 
whose fiery outburst a little after-smoke cannot obscure. 
Successful men are generally good-natured. They 


are told this will help the profession of letters (pro- 
fession ! who calls it a profession?), and they amiably 
join. It is certainly great distinction for Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, Mr. Robert Brydges, Mr. Henry James, Mr. 
Gilbert Murray, to be able to subscribe himself 
‘* Member of the English Academy ’’. And if any 
of these should be lucky enough to get one of the 
Academy’s medals, how proudly he will wear it at the 
Academic functions, the conversaziones, the annual 
dinners, the prize-givings, the coronations ! 

There we have it all—another Society, salaries, 
decorations, functions. All good for the trade, very 
good. Of course, all the wives of all the writers will 
be agog for this thing to be. Another opportunity 
to dress intellectually, to move amongst the famous, 
to be asked which is Mr. Chesterton and, better still, to 
tell a novice ‘‘ that is Mr. Stephen Phillips ’’—we 
forgot, Mr. Phillips is no longer a draw. The ladies 
must look to. their pseudo-classical gowns, their 
Hellenic hair-dressing, to the Roman-folded robes. 
These and they are the essential thing in academies. 
‘* Discourses of reception’? and ‘“‘ obituary ad- 
dresses ’’; heavens, what a_ prospect! And_ the 
decorating with medals—Mr. Edmund Gosse investing 
Mr. Kipling. But, crowning function of all, the crown- 
ing of particular works. Who can think without giddi- 
ness of being the first to have a work crowned by Mr. 
Austin’s Academy? Would not the thought have 
thrilled Swinburne or Meredith? What would this 
Academy have thought of either in his day of promise? 
It would not have perceived him. But the press, the 
throng, for these crowns—gold, silver, and pewter— 
will be great indeed. Up, Miss Corelli! up, Mr. Caine ! 
You must be up and doing, or someone who writes 
English will get in before you. However, you need not 
fear him; he is not the dangerous man. 

Already the infant Academy has crowned itself with 
immortels : it has appointed a ‘* perpetual secretary ’ 


‘““LA HABANERA.’’ 
By G. S. ROBERTSON. 


Sen neighbourhood of Biarritz is scarcely the place 

where one would look for a representative of John 
Webster, but Raoul Laparra, the young author and 
composer of ‘‘ La Habanera ’’, appears to me to have 
contrived to reproduce more of the atmosphere of ‘* The 
Beautiful White Devil ’’ than any other writer, perhaps, 
since the seventeenth century. One can only feel sur- 
prised that so much virility has been admitted to the 
somewhat anemic precincts of the Royal Opera. The 
scene is laid in Castile. The very fine prologue among 
the gypsies does not appear in the score and the story 
begins at once. Pedro is about to be married to 
Pilar. Ramon, mad with passion for his brother's 
betrothed, knifes Pedro from behind as the upper part 
of his body conveniently projects from a narrow stair- 
case leading to the lower floor of the tavern in which 
they are. The Habanera is played outside during the 
commission of the crime and becomes the idée fixe of 
the piece. The deceased threatens that his ghost will 
return in three hundred and sixty-four days’ time, and 
in true Elizabethan style the murder is preceded and 
accompanied by obscenities from four topers, which are 
exactly parallel to the comments of the gentlemen of 
the bedchamber in ‘‘ The Maid’s Tragedy ”’ and produce 
an equally tragical effect. Ramon’s father, ignorant 
that brother has murdered brother, smears Ramon’s face 
with Pedro’s blood and makes him swear to avenge 
him. 

In the second act three blind men, all cheerful souls, 
scratch at the door of a patio for admission. They are 
admitted, but a fourth enters with them, ‘‘Avec, dans 
les yeux, l’éternité’’, thrumming a guitar. ‘‘ Les 
gens, combien sont-ils?’’ asks Ramon of a little 
boy. ‘‘Ils sont trois.’’ ‘‘ Comptez bien.’’ ‘‘ Un, 
deux, trois.’’ ‘‘ L’autre, avec lui ¢a fait? Un 
deux, trois.’ ‘‘ Et le mort? ’’ ‘‘ J’ai peur.’’ The 
blind men play the Habanera, and the Ghost terrifies 
Ramon still more by the demand that he shall tell Pilar, 
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to whom he is to be wedded, the whole truth—‘‘* Tout 
dire avant que la nuit tombe demain, si non je prendrai 
Pilar dans ma tombe.”’ 

In the last act, headed by the Basque epitaph 
‘** Bainan biziz hilzeco hil da bizitzeco ’’, Ramon and 
Pilar visit the cemetery to salute Pedro’s tomb, on which 
a flame is burning according to custom. He endea- 
vours to tell her the truth but fails, the Habanera trans- 
figured into a ghostly requiem is heard from beneath 
the ground, the sunset is blood-red and then purple, 
the flames on the tombs flicker and grow in the rising 
wind, Pilar faints and dies on Pedro’s tomb, and the 
flame enshrouds her. Then wind, flames and voices die 
away; Pilar lies there a senseless mass *‘ un peu plus 
sombre que la nuit’’. Madness seizes Ramon. He 
grasps an imaginary guitar with the gesture of the 
ghost in the patio, wraps his cloak around him and 
is lost in the night. ‘‘ Prends ta guitare, aveugle pale ; 
je vais A la ronde infernale, te danser seul Habanera.”’ 

I describe the drama as it should be. At Covent 
Garden most of the author’s written directions are 
disregarded, and the arrangement of the last act in 
particular is lamentable. Every scrap of mystery is 
betrayed by the staging. Pilar dies in full light, and 
Pedro’s and the other tombs are illuminated not with 
flames but with a rather vulgar species of street lamp. 
Where is the darkness when Ramon makes his exit? 
Where is the ‘** bruit d’une grille qui se ferme °’? 

Of the importance and interest of the composer’s 
directions there can be no doubt. The story, he says, 
ought to be told to the public ‘* l’action 4 son oreille, 
tout contre son ame’’. Singing and declamation ought 
to be blended ‘‘ comme la couleur, dans I’aspect des 
choses, se fond avec la valeur *’. This scarcely reads 
like a description of a Covent Garden performance. In 
his style the author sometimes strains the French 
language almost to breaking-point, but that fact renders 
it not less interesting. It is no part of his scheme to 
indulge in fine writing, and he does not do so, but when 
he chooses he can be as splendid as one wishes : 


Et c’est 4 moi que dit : Chante !— 
Comme si dans un arbre mort 
Les rossignols chantaient encor !— 
A moi qui n’‘ai plus de raison, 
Plus de réves d'amour, plus d’4me, 
A moi dont voici la chanson : 
‘ Ce soir mon frére aura pour femme 
Pilar, la fille que j’aimais ’ 
A Pilar que i’on dise: ‘Chante’! 
A mon frére Pedro, jamais 
A moi dont, ce soir, l’A4me errante 
Ira sangloter a4 leur porte.”’ 


I only wish space permitted further quotation, from a 
like portion of the first act, for instance, or from the 
chant of the three blind men. 

Mr. Runciman, I know, will not mind my saying a 
word or two about the music, which is scarcely less 
remarkable than the text. It is written very largely in 
dance rhythms of extraordinary variety, some of them, 
such as the Rueda, in five-eight time, quite new to me, 
since dance rhythms in the composer's view best express 
the soul of Spain. His effects are sometimes crude— 
he is, I believe, only twenty-five years of age—but they 
are generally original. To suggest that he has been 
influenced by the young Italian school, as some critics 
did, is merely ludicrous. There is a something of 
Debussy in the vocal writing, but it is Debussy with a 
good deal of difference. His scoring is appropriately 
peculiar, but original like the rest of his work. The 
device of accompanying a large part of the action of 
the first act by a rather vulgar band outside, the 
orchestra remaining silent, is an admirable one, and so 
is the touch of terror added by the howls of a little 
girl, while the bystander: mutter their comments on 
the crime. That he can write really beautiful as well 
as merely dramatic music is shown by Pilar’s phrases 
in the second and third acts. As to the Habanera itself, 
on which the piece so largely depends, it is a mystery 
to me how the critics come to the conclusion that it was 


not striking or distinctive. It rang in my ears for days 
before the performance and it has rung there ever since. 
One of them even described it as a gay tune! 

One can scarcely hope that this real work of art will 
have a prosperous career at the Royal Opera. Perhaps 
when ‘‘ La Jota’’ is produced it will be more fortunate, 
but it can scarcely deserve fortune more than ‘* La 
Habanera ”’. 


M. BOURGET’S PLAY. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


M BOURGET has nothing whatever in common 
¢ with Moliére, and it is a pity, for Moliére is 
the quintessence of the French genius, which the Swiss 
Benjamin Constant—whom M. Bourget imitates—is 
not. Amongst other minor differences he has a tremen- 
dous admiration for doctors and medicine : nobody has 
done so much to apply the medical language to psycho- 
logical cases. It may have been at first because the 
disciple of Taine could not differ in such an important 
point from his master, and it may have been after- 
wards that M. Bourget became something of a hypo- 
chondriac, but I believe that it is mostly because, as a 
psychological writer, he is simply awed by the 
physician’s power of mastering his subjects and by his 
intuitiveness.. The black-eved, black-bearded gentle- 
man who can, at a glance, tell vou what is the matter 
with vou, and, in a few sharp sentences, make you turn 
all your energies to get rid of some ideas and adopt 
others in their place, must be to the tentative writer 
fighting in his study—not a weak patient, but an 
amorphous mass of subtle notations—an object of envy 
and reverence. In fact, M. Bourget’s works teem 
with wonderful physicians. 

In a volume of short stories entitled ‘‘ Les Deux 
Sceurs *’ occurs one called ‘‘ Un Cas de Conscience ”’, 
which M. Bourget wrote in 1902, and seems to have 
forgotten till recently. This was the story of a young 
doctor who is sent down by the famous professor 
Trousseau to a patient in the country, and unexpectedly 
finds himself in presence of a moral difficulty out of 
which he is helped by his professional instinct, but not 
without a struggle. The patient is one M. de Rocque- 
ville, a retired naval officer, who is at the moment going 
through a dangerous and possibly a mortal stage of 
uremia. (Needless to say M. Bourget leaves the 
narration to his doctor, and we are treated to a copious 
display of technicalities.) The village doctor, who 
attends the count when his distinguished junior arrives 
from Paris, tells the latter that his patient has become 
worse quite suddenly, and he can only think of some 
mental cause for this turn of the illness. What it is 
he does not know for a certainty, but everybody in the 
countryside knows that the countess had a very dear 
friend years ago, and perhaps her husband has just 
found out about him. Some such discovery would 
account for his evident excitement and his rapid sink- 
ing. In fact, the young doctor soon notices that the 
countess is anxious and worried by something else than 
her husband’s condition, and, on the other hand, he 
suspects that there must be some tragic reason for the 
secrecy which M. de Rocqueville enjoins upon him while 
dictating to him telegrams to his sons. Soon after 
chance gives him the key to the riddic. He overhears 
a conversation between the count and countess which 
leaves no doubt that the latter did have a lover once, 
that one of her children is his, that the count has found 
it out by a half-burnt letter, and he fiercely insists on 
knowing the name of the illegitimate son, threatening, 
if the countess refuses, to disgrace her before her sons 
and then die. 

Just at that moment the terrible excitement in which 
this scene has thrown the patient brings on a fit; ser- 
vants rush in, and the doctor is called. He sees at once 
that the count is at death’s door. Almost instinctively 
he applies a remedy which seems to take no effect, but, 
while he does so, the case appears to him in its tor- 
turing absurdity. There is one other remedy which he 
knows will succeed: if the patient is bled he will not 
recover certainly, but he will probably come to in a short. 
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time and survive two or three more days—that is to say, 
long enough to do what he has threatened and ruin the 
lives of four people. After a struggle, which lasts only 
a few minutes but seems to last an age, the professional 
instinct gets the better of everything else, the patient is 
bled, and we are told in a brief conclusion that the 
awful scene takes place, killing the countess in less than 
a year and shattering her home to pieces. 

This, no doubt, is what is universally called a most 
dramatic situation. Yet it ought to be called by some 
other name: “‘ thrilling ’’, for instance, would describe 
it much better. The word ‘‘ dramatic ’’ does indeed 
apply to two people in the story, the doctor (but he 
disappears in the horror of the situation) and the 
countess, whose predicament is even more tragic. She, 
in all likelihood, would be certain in real life to put up 
with the lesser evil and consent to reveal the name of 
the illegitimate son, but she is kept purposely in the 
background. 

The fact is that M. Bourget, who has a remarkable 
talent for inventing such ‘* dramatic ’’ situations, is not 
a dramatic writer. He is too much of an analyst for 
that. A dramatic writer never explains the doings of 
his characters ; he makes us feel their reasons for acting 
by their way of talking and by the subtle touches which 
give flesh and blood to Shakespeare’s men and women 
the moment they open their lips. Bourget is admirable 
at explaining (see especially his early novels, ‘* Un 
Crime d’Amour ”’ for instance) and thrilling us by cases 
of terrible suspense like this one, but he is never simple 
and deeply human. Whereas a wfiter of much less 
reputation—M. Courteline for instance—will hit, dozens 
of times in a play or story, on speeches which imme- 
diately give you a whole character in powerful fore- 
shortenings, Bourget hardly ever does. Net one—this 
is no exaggeration, but plain truth—not one of his 
characters has any humour in him, and very few have 
real passion. Their mainsprings for action are chiefly 
jealousy and suspicion (or uncertainty of some kind), 
and their uncertainty is rather told than it is acted. 
This means that Bourget is no more a tragic writer than 
he is a comic one. All his puppets talk in the same 
voice, and generally too well, though somewhat 
heavily. (In the present story the country doctor is 
quite as fluent and choice as his Parisian brother.) In 
a word, he is poor at characterisation—that is to say, 
the essence of the drama. 

Let us see at present what has become of the story 
in the theatrical adaptation given at the Comédie- 
Francaise. First of all, we should say that the author 
of this adaptation is not M. Bourget himself, but a much 
younger playwright, M. Serge Basset, belonging to the 
new dramatic school. I suppose I can give the reader 
a sufficient idea of what this new school is by pointing 
out that its most admired, most envied and most copied 
representative is M. Bernstein. Its characteristics are 
those of M. Bernstein, violence and a_ breathless 
rapidity of action. 

M. Bourget has told in a letter to the newspapers how 
he was positively dazzled when M. Serge Basset com- 
municated to him the first draft of his adaptation. The 
fact is that M. Bourget has waited to be past fifty before 
thinking of the stage, and when he meets a man whose 
efforts have been turned, from the first, in that direc- 
tion, he must be startled by the cleverness which earls 
adaptation to the theatrical optics almost infallibly 
gives. In reality, M. Serge Basset’s work is even 
more dramatic than the story on which it is founded, 
but what there was in it of analysis and passion dis- 
appears almost entirely. The old title, ‘‘ Un Cas de 
Conscience ’’, becomes quite misleading, as_ the 
physician’s uncertainty ceases altogether to be the 
centre of the play; the countess is never seen facing 
the alternative which is offered to her; and the count, 
except just at the end, acts and talks more like a 


maniac than a human being. 


That which has attracted M. Serge Basset is exactly 
what M. Bourget -had despaired of expressing to his 
satisfaction and purposely left out :; I mean the terrible 
final scene between the father and sons... He realised 
that if the spectator were once told of the possibility of 


such a climax he would be held breathless till he saw 
it, and, in fact, ten minutes after the curtain has risen 
we know what we are to expect. Add to this that the 
poetics of the modern drama admit of scenes which 
used to be looked upon as shocking. The dying man 
is on the stage nearly all the fime, suffocating, giving 
evidence of terrible physical agony, and only getting 
over his exhaustion to give way to the violence of his 
temperament. The most unimaginative man could not 
resist the combined horror of this situation and these 
sights. At last we see the three sons round their 
father’s bed and the countess herself ready to die with 
dread and shame. I must say that M. Serge Basset 
has made the most of the scene. One after the other 
every son appears before the count. He scans their 
features without saying a word, first the eldest, then 
the youngest. The second then comes near, the one 
of whom he seems the most suspicious. One can 
easily imagine the intensity of such a situation. After 
a minute’s silence, suddenly the count throws his arms 
open and clasps the young man to his heart. 

The play, as I said, is perfectly irresistible, and the 
dénouement—impossible as another would be—relieves 
it of what otherwise would appear unbearable ; but is 
this art, is this a study of human passion and a source 
of human emotion? Certainly not. Our emotion is 
just what it would be at the Grand-Guignol if we saw 
a man opening one after the other a number of boxes 
one of which we knew contained a cobra. It is indeed 
curious that such a play should be acted at the 
Comédie-Frangaise. Occasional bits of the dialogue 
are taken verbatim from the story, and every now and 
then we notice one of the mannerisms familiar to 
M. Bourget with which he tries to relieve his collabora- 
tor’s prose, but these little elegancies are not drama and 
they are not even literature. 

Successful as it has been, I should be surprised if 
the play ran very long next winter. I leave it to the 
reader to ask himself—now he knows the story— 
whether he would be very anxious to see it actually 
performed. 


THE DIVINE DISCONTENT. 


HY are you vexed, O soul, that your house 
—Your house of clay— 
No longer contents you? 
O hasten away ! 
What do you here? 
Does a tear, 
Falling on dust, delay you? 
Or a song stay you? 
Cling not to Earth, 
—Rest not there,— 
When the land of your birth 
Is so near. 
Let not Body or Mind 
With Fear or Joy bind 2 
You down. Do you say 
Still, ‘‘ Alas for the Heart !”’ 
That broken clay cup 
From which the Divine 
Life-giving Wine 
Was offered up 
Fouled with Earth’s dust 
For the lips of Love and the lips of Lust? 
Grieve not, O Soul, 
That the earthen bowl 
Lies broken. 
Its draught was but given in token 
Of Living Springs. 
Let not Earth bind your wings : 
Haste you, O Soul, rejoicing, depart 
_Frofm your house—your narrow house— 
That no longer contents you. 


ALTHEA GYLES. 
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MOHAMMEDAN ART AT MUNICH. 


By Royatt TYLER. 


tinge great exhibition which opened last month at 

Munich and is not to close before October may 
claim, with better reason than any previous show, to 
illustrate what Europe has learned about Moham- 
medan art in the last thirty years. We have long 
known how much Venetian glass is indebted to the 
Jamps and goblets of Syria, and how Venice and Genoa 
imitated Turkish brocades and velvets ; but the keramics 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries which have been 
coming to light of late supply a key to many old 
problems and raise several fresh questions of the 
deepest interest. Here at Munich, be it said with all 
due respect for a few pieces of pottery of the first order, 
the principal things are the textiles. Tsars, emperors, 
cardinals and mitred abbots have been willing to send 
their vestments and carpets to an exhibition under the 
patronage of a Catholic regent; the private collector 
and the museum official can only look on and tear their 
hair. 

First comes a series of stuffs, either Sassanian or 
Byzantine and Christian-Roman derived from the 
Sassanian. This is quite right, for recent discoveries 
in early Mohammedan art make it clear that though 
Islam overthrew the Sassanian monarchy, the Sassanian 
tradition lived on in the Persian and Syrian artists, 
the greatest Mohammedan civilisation ever could boast. 
Some of the finest pieces here have been in Europe for 
upwards of a thousand years, and perhaps the grandest 
of all is S. Kunibert’s shroud from his church at 
Cologne. Other splendid examples come from Sieg- 
burg Monastery and Passau Cathedral. In the same 
room are some matchless Sassanian silver bowls with 
repoussé ornamentation, of which the best belong to 
the Tsar of Russia. It is unheard-of good fortune 
to be able to examine these marvels side by side. 
Though the exhibition is not extraordinarily rich in 
pottery, the big turquoise-blue vase from Sultanabad 
(Room 13), with its reliefs of lions and palmettes, is 
enough to show how the spirit of pre-Moslem Persia 
informed later Persian art. In Room 12 we come to 
Moslem times and find the gorgeous imperial mantle 
given by Henry II. the Saint to Bamberg Cathedral. 
The work is Siculo-Arabian of the tenth century, and 
of similar origin though a good deal later are some 
of the remaining vestments lent by S. Mary’s, Dantsic. 
The German churches’ wealth in Oriental masterpieces 
may well startle the visitor ; this array is a reminder of 
a pre-Reformation Germany that collected beautiful 
things voraciously. The pageant of Moslem art down 
to the early fourteenth century, when a distinctly 
characterised period seems to have closed, is continued 
with the Fatimide cut rock-crystal in Room 54. Here 
we see lions, birds, decorative motives in which the 
Cufic character plays a foremost part, and here again 
many of the most important picces come from churches. 
Bamberg Cathedral has two splendid reliquaries ; 
S. Ursula of Cologne and Hochelten Monastery send 
others. Bionzes and ivories there are also, and superb 
examples of Syrian gilt and enamelled glass in which 
both drawing and colour show near kinship to Rhages 
pottery. Once more the pick of the collection comes 
from a church; it is a pilgrim’s bottle formerly used 
as a reliquary at S. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna. 

M. Kelekian of Paris sends the exquisite fifteenth 
and sixteenth century silks and velvets shown in 
Room 36. The balance of the show, artistically speak- 
ing, is upset by the quantity and quality of Persian 
textiles of the Safid period (1502-1629). The over- 
whelming piece here, the premier rug of the world, is 
the great silk carpet exposed in Room 5. It is appar- 
ently of the time of Shah Abbas, and represents hunting 
scenes on a deep-red ground, with undeniable though 
well-assimilated Chinese influence in the drawing. The 
brilliancy of the colour must be seen to be believed. 
Truly there is only one fit possessor for such a thing : 
His Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty the Emperor 
of Austria and King of Hungary, to whom it actually 


does belong. Even though, as is whispered, it has lain 
unseen by mortal eye for seventeen years, shut up in a 
case at Schénbrunn, it is better for mankind’s peace that 
it should be hung high out of collector’s reach. There 
are many other fine rugs and many beautiful Persian 
figured stuffs of the period, but none of them can even 
challenge comparison with the august carpet stretched 
out on a low platform under glass. 

Kings and princes of the Church have always desired 
gorgeous robes for themselves and costly vessels for 
the bones of their saints, and the Moslem East gave 
them what they looked for. Though an attempt to 
reconstruct every aspect of Mohammedan artistic 
activity has only been made recently, the elements were 
already there for about half the undertaking. It is 
a curious comment on European unwillingness to 
recognise high merit in anything made of base material 
that, while we find stuffs, carpets, crystals, glass, 
ivories in royal and cathedral treasuries, we have to 
dig the pottery of the greatest Persian period out of 
the ruins of dead cities. Persian and Syrian pottery 
did come West in the Middle Ages it is true; Italy 
and Spain at any rate imported it, and in both countries 
it provoked imitation. The exhibition would have been 
more interesting had it illustrated the influence of 
Persian keramics on the Italian as it illustrates the 
influence of Eastern textiles on Venice and Genoa; 
material is not lacking. There is plenty of Persian 
thin-glaze pottery, real or imitated, in Italy embedded 
high in the walls of churches, as may still be seen at 
San Piero a Grade, near Pisa, and at San Martino 
and other churches in the same city. The Italians even 
knew some of the heavy-glaze varieties ; a famous ex- 
ample in the walls of Sta. Cecilia, also at Pisa, is 
mentioned both by Fortnum and Read. I have seen 
thirteenth-century pieces of the finest quality cut up 
into rounds and used to help out the mosaic decoration 
of a marble pulpit in San Giovanni del Toro at Ravello. 

The early pottery here, then, is not the heirloom of 
princes, nor does much of it come from museums. Not 
a few pieces belong to private collectors, but more are 
lent by dealers. Indeed, this art has not been known 
long enough for its importance to be realised widely 
yet. The marvellous results of recent excavations will 
testify that Persian and Syrian artists found freer ex- 
pression in keramics than in any other medium. 
The potters of Rhages, Sultanabad and Veramin could 
draw and model indeed! They could interpret every 
living being’s every movement, from the elephant’s 
heavy tread to the frightened rush of little fish in 
shallow water. And what pure glorious colours they 
used to create a new heaven and a new earth. Their 
art has nothing to do with exact representation ; not 
many years ago Europe would have been unprepared 
for it, unable to understand its supreme inventive 
genius. But now a few bold spirits have shaken off 
the ‘‘ true-to-life ’? superstition* and are strong in their 
new faith that if an artist does not copy slavishly what 
is before him it is not necessarily because he can’t. 
In this temper of mind alone is it possible to approach 
the pottery of the nearer East. 

In Rooms 9, 10, 11 and 13 there is an array of 
thirteenth-century Persian and Syrian pottery that at 
first sight strikes one as superb; but on reflection it 
seems to me that this part of the exhibition is open to 
criticism. Besides a small number of very beautiful 
pieces, of which some of the best belong to a collector 
referred to in the catalogue as J. D., who would 
appear to be none other than the dressmaker, M. Doucet, 
there are a great many from Sultanabad. Individually 
all are beautiful, the tender grey variety with drawings 
of flowers, birds and beasts especially ; but too many of 
the same sort are shown, and there are not enough 
exceptionally fine ones. This is the greatest pity, as 
the pots and bowls themselves are so noble that nothing 
short of such crowding could make them look common- 
place. There are not many on the market, I believe, 
but dealers seem to have sent all that were available. 
Unfortunately the very finest have stayed away. 


* This is, of course, a purely private opinion,—Eb. S.R. 
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The Spanish section is disappointing on the whole; 
I notice Sr. de Osma’s name in the list of exhibitors, 
but no pieces from his collection in the cases. How- 
ever, besides fair textiles and the lordly white and blue 
bath from the Alhambra, there is a very important piece 
in Room 65. It is a lustre cup, labelled O, said to 
be the only signed product of Malaga in existence. In 
Room 49 there are a few examples of lustre found at 
Fostat, near Cairo, dating from the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. The Malaga cup bears so strong 
a resemblance to the Fostat ware, in spite of the 
typically Spanish gold dots on the white ground which 
are never found on Fostat pottery, that it seems well 
established that Malaga continued the Egyptian tradi- 
tion. Turning to the later keramics, there are good 
specimens of the so-called Damascus and Rhodian 
wares ; but I was sorry to see that Koubatcha pottery 
is poorly represented. These beautiful plates with their 
sensitive drawing and warm colour on a ground like old 
ivory have only been known for a very few years, and how 
they and the equally beautiful thin-glaze varieties ever 
got to Daghestan in the Caucasus, whence they come 
to us, is a mystery. The exhibition is rich in exquisite 
bindings and illuminations, but of these I have no space 
to speak. The organisation of this great show was so 
full of difficulty that I feel little inclined to insist on 
what seems an unfortunate arrangement in the case of 
some of the finest textiles; it is nobody’s fault if the 
Emperor of Austria’s carpet kills everything that ven- 
tures near it. 


THE STILE. 
By Epwarp THOMAS. 


HREE roads meet in the midst of a little green 

without a house or the sign of one, and at one 

edge there is an oak copse with untrimmed hedges. 

One road goes east, another west, and the other north ; 

southward goes a path known chiefly to lovers, and the 

stile which transfers them to it from the rushy turf 
is at a corner of the copse. 

The country is low, rich in grass and small streams, 
mazily subdivided by crooked hedgerows, with here and 
there tall oaks in broken lines or, round the farm- 
houses, in musing protective clusters. It is walled in 
by hills on every side, the higher ones bare, the lower 
furred with trees, and so nearly level is it that, from any 
part of it, all these walis of hills and their attendant 
clouds can be seen. 

I have known the copse well for years. It holds 
an acre of oaks two or three generations old, the 
roots of ancient ones, and an undergrowth of hazel 
and brier which is nearly hidden by the high thorn 
hedge. 

One day I stopped by the stile at the corner to say 
goodbye to a friend who had walked thus far with me. 
It was about half an hour after the sunset of a dry, hot 
day among the many wet ones in that July. We had 
been talking easily and warmly together in such a way 
that there was no knowing whose was any one thought, 
because we were in electrical contact and each leapt to 
complete the other’s words, just as if some poet had 
chosen to use the form of an eclogue and had made us 
the two shepherds who were to utter his mind through 
our dialogue. When he spoke I had already the same 
thing in the same words to express. When either of 
us spoke we were saying what we could not have said 
to any other man at any other time. 

But as we reached the stile our tongues and our steps 
ceased together, and I was instantly aware of the 
silence through which our walking and talking had 
drawn a thin line up to this point. We had been going 
on without looking at one another in the twilight. Now 
we were face to face. We wished to go on speaking 
but could not. My eyes wandered to the rippled out- 
line of the dark heavy hills against the sky, which was 
now pale and barred with the grey ribs of a delicate 
sunset. High up I saw Gemma; I even began trying 
to make out the bent star bow of which it is the centre. 
I saw the plain, now a vague dark sea of trees and 


hedges, where lay my homeward path. Again I looked 
at the face near me, and one of us said: 

‘* The weather looks a little more settled.”’ 

The other replied: ‘‘ I think it does.”’ 

I bent my head and tapped the toe of my shoe with 
my stick, wishing to speak, wishing to go, but aware 
of a strong unknown power which made speech im- 
possible and yet was not violent enough to detach me 
altogether and at once from the man standing there. 
Again my gaze wandered dallying to the hills—to the 
sky and the increase of stars—the darkness of the next 
hedge—the rushy green, the pale roads and the faint 
thicket mist that was starred with glow-worms. The 
scent of the honeysuckles of all those hedges was in 
the moist air. Now and then a. few unexpected, 
startled and startling words were spoken, and the 
silence drank them up as. the sea drinks a few tears. 
But always my roving eyes returned from the sky, the 
hills, the plain to those other greenish eyes in the dusk, 
and then with a growing sense of rest and love to the 
copse waiting there, its indefinite cloud of leaves and 
branches and above that the outline of oak tops against 
the sky. It was very near. It was still, sombre, silent. 
It was vague and unfamiliar. I had forgotten that it 
was a copse and one that I had often seen before. 
White roses like mouths penetrated the mass of the 
hedge. 

I found myself saying ‘‘ goodbye ’’. I heard the 
word ‘‘ goodbye ’’ spoken. It was a signal not of a 
parting but of a uniting. In spite of the unwillingness 
to be silent with my friend a moment before, a deep 
ease and confidence was mine underneath that unrest. 
I took one or two steps to the stile and, instead of 
crossing it, leaned upon the gate at one side. The 
confidence and ease deepened and darkened as if I 
also were like that still, sombre cloud that had been a 
copse, under the pale sky that was light without 
shedding light. I did not disturb the dark rest and 
beauty of the earth which had ceased to be ponderous, 
hard matter and had become itself cloudy or, as it is 
when the mind thinks of it, spiritual stuff, so that the 
glow-worms shone through it as stars through clouds. 
I found myself running without weariness or heaviness 
of the limbs through the soaked overhanging grass. 
I knew that I was more than the something which had 
been looking out all that day upon the visible earth 
and thinking and speaking and tasting friendship. 
Somewhere—close at hand in that rosy thicket or far 
off beyond the ribs of sunset—I was gathered up with 
an immortal company, where I and poet and lover and 
flower and cloud and star were equals, as all the little 
leaves were equal ruffling before the gusts, or sleeping 
and carved out of the silentness. And in that com- 
pany I had learned that I am something which no 
fortune can touch, whether I be soon to die or long 
years away. Things will happen which will trample 
and pierce, but I shall go on, something that is here 
and there like the wind, something unconquerable, 
something not to be separated from the dark earth and 
the light sky, a strong citizen of infinity and eternity. 
The confidence and ease had become a deep joy; I 
knew that I could not do without the Infinite, nor the 
Infinite without me. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE INDIAN POLICE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Temple E.C. 20 July 1910. 


Sir,—You have published an article so severely 
criticising a pamphlet of mine dealing with the police 
in India that I am sure you will allow mea reply. Your 
charges may, I think, be brought under two main 
heads: first, that I have been guilty of suppressing 
what is true and suggesting what is false; and, 
secondly, that I have done this ‘‘ to disparage my 
countrymen abroad ’”’. 

The pamphlet is drawn from two sources. One is the 
Report of a Commission appointed by Lord Curzon in 
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1902 to investigate the notorious abuses of police ad- 
ministration. It was presided over by Sir Andrew 
Fraser, the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; its 
secretary was Sir Harold Stuart, now a member of the 
Indian Government. All its members were Anglo- 
Indian officials except two... Their conclusions, 
startling as they were, were deliberately published to 
the world by order of the Viceroy in Council. I fail to 
see how in emphasising the criticisms and recommenda- 
tions of these gentlemen I can justly be charged with 
seeking ‘‘ to disparage my countrymen abroad ”’. 

My second source of information is derived from the 
published utterances of the highest judicial officers. 
Amongst these are the Chief Justice of Bengal, judges 
of the Chief Court at Lahore and of the High Court at 
Allahabad, and the Judicial Commissioner of Oudh. 
These are all Anglo-Indians. I cannot understand 
how, in basing myself upon their criticisms, I can, with 
any reason, be described as ‘* disparaging my own 
countrymen abroad *’. The object of my pamphlet is 
to show out of the mouths of the Commission and the 
judges that among the Indian police the barbarous prac- 
tice of torturing untried prisoners to extort evidence is 
still prevalent, and that no adequate steps have yet been 
taken by the Executive to stop the practice. Your 
article does not deny either of these things. Indeed, 
you go so far as to assert that ‘* there is probably not 
a central jail in India which does not contain police 
officers under punishment for such abuse of their 
powers ’ 

While, however, you frankly admit the accuracy of 
my quotations, you assert that they are unfair, because 
incomplete. You accuse me of having omitted a state- 
ment of Sir John Woodburn that urgently needed 
reforms had been too expensive to admit of being 
carried out in the past. But I am concerned not with 
the past, but with what he recommended in 1901, which 
was that ‘‘ in his judgment, without any hesitation 
whatever, the improvement of the police must take pre- 
cedence of every other project ’’. The Commission said 
more emphatically that ‘* they realised that it involved 
large expenditure ; but they felt that the police depart- 
ment, which so nearly concerned the life of the people, 
had hitherto been starved; that the reforms were abso- 
lutely essential ; and that it was well worth while to pay 
for them the price required ’’. Yet in 1910, in spite of 
‘the extra expenditure of a million, policemen are only 
paid 2s. 4d. a week, while abuses condemned by the 
Commission are still flourishing. Conspicuous among 
them is the practice of torture. 

I have quoted the following sentences in reference to 
this: 

** Actual physical torture is rarely resorted to; but it 
is easy under the conditions of Indian society, and 
having regard to the character of the people, to exercise 
strong pressure and great cruelty without having re- 
course to such physical violence as leaves its traces on 
the body of the victim. Other most flagrant abuses 
occur occasionally. ...’’ (Italics mine.) What is 
there unfair in this? 

But vou describe as my ‘‘ worst omission ”’ that I 
have not quoted a sentence from the Report stating that 
‘the constables possessed very much the character- 
istics of the class from which they were recruited ’’. 
No one denies it. But what I say is that the Govern- 
ment have no business to recruit policemen at all from 
such aclass. What the Commission say is this : 

‘* In other departments of the public service stren- 
uous efforts have been made to secure better educated 
and more respectable persons for the higher offices. In 
the police department, where the work is perhaps the 
most difficult and important in India, the Government 
has been content to leave the higher and more respon- 
sible offices filled by men deficient in education, intelli- 
gence, and social status. . . . There are honest and 
efficient officers of all grades, though they are repre- 
sented as being very exceptional in the lower grades. 
. . . In some Provinces . . . three-fourths of them 
are illiterate. . . . They ordinarily belong to the lower 
strata of society. . . . Care should be taken to ascer- 
tain that they are of good character and antecedents. 


. . . On no account should members of the criminal 
classes be enlisted.”’ 

Can you imagine a severer indictment of the system 
of recruiting? 

You censure me because I condemn too unsparingly 
‘* the common practice of extorting confessions and 
procuring the evidenice of accomplices as informers ’’. 
You say that the same thing is known to the French and 
American criminal systems. But do you suggest that 
we are to imitate the evils of foreign systems? What 
I maintain is that to extort confessions is reprobated 
both by English and Indian law, and that, in the words 
of the Commission, ‘* it is most objectionable ; leads to 
gross abuse of power; and quite inexplicable instances 
occur of innocent people making ‘ confessions ’ ’’. 

I may mention that in more than one of the cases cited 
in my pamphlet the Courts have had to deal with *‘ con- 
fessions *’ procured by the police, when either no crime 
at all had been committed, or the persons confessing 
turned out to have had no connexion with it. 

You are surprised at my complaint that I cannot find 
any orders of the Indian Government prohibiting tor- 
ture. That is not what I have said, but that ‘‘ I have not 
been able to find that the British Government in India 
has issued any order against torture in the twentieth 
century ’’. You assert that the statute book and Execu- 
tive regulations are full of them. If this is so, the 
Report of the Commission and the recent observations 
of the judges show that they have not been effective. 

My quotation from Macaulay was made in order to 
recall to the public his condemnation of torture as ‘** a 
practice the most barbarous and the most absurd that 
has ever disgraced jurisprudence ’’. My complaint is 
that, when the judiciary call attention to the police 
having probably tortured witnesses, the only steps 
usually taken by the Executive are to institute secret ex 
parte inquiries by police officers who can hardly be im- 
partial ; with the result, in the great majority of cases, 
that the policemen not only go unpunished, but remain 
in the service of the Government, and the administratiom 
of justice is brought into contempt. Even that is not 
the worst. Police officers, who have been publicly the 
objects of grave judicial comments, are, without having 
been publicly exculpated, selected for special honour by 
the Executive. Can you defend this? 

You condemn as a “‘ mis-statement ’’ my assertion 
that Indian gentlemen have been deported without 
charge or trial upon the secret evidence of policemen. 
You must have forgotten what the Under Secretary of 
State said in the House last vear : 

‘With regard to the deportations, the reports 
handed in to the Government, and upon which they have 
depended solely (italics mine), have been made by the 
higher officials of the police foree—the Deputy Inspec- 
tor of the Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
officials immediately around him.”’ 

No one can tell from whom these officials obtained 
their information, or whether among them may not have 
been the very police officers who have incurred the 
censure of the Courts. 

In these circumstances, may I not hope that you 
will agree that one ought to be equally careful not to 
disparage a countryman, whether he be at home or 
abroad ? 


‘ 


Yours faithfully, 
FREDERIC MACKARNESS. 


EGYPTIAN RACES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Royal Colonial Institute, 18 July 1910. 


Sir,—Mr. A. B. Sayce in his letter which you print 
last Saturday has unintentionally, I am sure, been 
hardly fair to my “‘ official mind’’, and put wrong 
constructions on some of my statements. I never ex- 
pressed or felt a yearning to revert to corporal punish- 
ment in dealing with the Fellahin of the Delta, but, 
in common with officials of much higher rank, I did 
deplore its total and immediate, instead of its gradual, 
abolition. The Fellah is to all intents and purposes 
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a child, and I do not believe his specific faults are 
aggravated by such a punishment as a London magis- 
trate would award to a juvenile offender. At any rate, 
the stick, if it did not raise the man’s self-respect, did 
not convert him into a dangerous criminal, as has been 
effected by the humanitarian alternatives now resorted 
to. 

The Egyptian Delta, which is practically a vast 
ploughed field, stands on a very different footing from 
mountainous Sicily, and if reports of the brigands and 
their haunts had been made to the British authorities 
these latter would have been greatly wanting in their 
duty if the predatory gentry had not been laid by the 
heels in a very short time. 

In considering the Egyptian populations under our 
care and control, Levantines have undoubtedly a claim 
to be taken into account. The British Government, for 
excellent reasons which I need not specify, has declined 
to grant individual protection, and the wealthier Levan- 
tines have obtained this from other European Powers, 
generally by a figure of rhetoric well placed at their 
Consulates. But this protection, which in peaceful 
times secures them from prosecution. except in their 
own courts, would avail little in case of a Nationalist 
domination, for their nominal protectors would not care 
to revive the Don Pacifico incident. The unfortunate 
Levantines and Copts would be the first objects of 
plunder, and when no more money could. be extracted 
from them the Fellahin, grown wealthy under British 
rule, would next be mulcted. 

Passing over other subjects as of minor importance, 
I come to the main practical question, to which history 
and ethnology are merely subservient. How are we 
to rule a so-called ‘‘ nation ’’ consisting of Fellahin, 
Bedawin, Copts, Levantines, Berbers, Nubians, foreign 
residents, and, taking the base and the apex of the 
pyramid, the riff-raff who accumulate in Alexandria and 
Port Said, a potent ¢lement to. be reckoned with in 
troubled times, and the warlike tribes in the south, 
banded under the religious order Sammani, and who 
for convenience may be called Mahdists? These last 
very nearly overran the Delta fifteen short years ago, 
as Timur overran India,-and would have done so but 
for Lord Kitchener. Surely the ruler over such a 
heterogeneous populace requires the hand of iron under 
the glove of velvet, and, his competency once proved, he 
should be worried as little as possible by faddists and 
doctrinaires. Mr. Sayce’s language on this question 
is so guarded and vague that his meaning, in default 
of specific suggestions, can only be surmised. He says: 
‘“T am sanguine enough to hope that under an en- 
lightened and sympathetic supervision these [states- 
manlike qualities ] will, by gradual progression, be found 
to exist and be capable of a development not incon- 
sistent with a modified self-government ”’. 

This is all very well, but we need more explicit rules 
than ‘‘ enlightened and sympathetic supervision ’’ and 
‘* gradual progression ’’. Something of the kind seems 
to have been attempted during the last three years, the 
result being the murder of a Prime Minister and insults 
offered in the streets to the Proconsul. Every con- 
cession has been regarded as a sign of weakness, and 
the claims of the Nationalists have increased till they 
now scout all minor privileges, and openly demand a free 
press and the withdrawal of the Army of Occupation, 
thus leaving our Resident free to offer any advice he 
pleases, but utterly powerless to enforce its adoption 
on the lines laid down by Lord Granville. I infer, how- 
ever, from the general tenour of Mr. Sayce’s letter that 
he is not at all in favour of proceeding in this direction 
and giving more power to the Mohammedans, but is 
rather inclined to advance the Copts. With regard to 
‘these interesting people, he appears to have misunder- 
stood me. I meant no reflection on their religious 
qualities, spiritually considered, but that their probity 
was shaky. But the promotion of any Copt, however 
honest, to high office would be regarded with intense 
jealousy by the Mohammedans; and unless we keep a 
firmer control over these latter and their journalism than 
we appear to have been doing lately, the ‘‘ removal ”’ of 
our nominee would soon follow ; and were we to withdraw 


the Army of Occupation, a general massacre might be 
looked for, with a return to a military dictatorship and 
probably eventual occupation by Turkey, for Great 
Britain, except to maintain the Canal, would wash her 
hands of the business, and other Powers, except as 
bondholders, have few interests in the country. 

Mr. Sayce must surely be aware that the Fellahin, 
who are the mainspring of Egypt, and, alike from their 
industry, their ignorance and their fanaticism, the class 
primarily entitled to protection and guidance, already 
enjoy an excellent ‘* modified self-government ’’. Every 
village is ruled by its Sheik-belled or mayor, himself 
kept in check by the Omdar, and their reports go to 
the Moudir, who transmits them to the Ministry, to be 
dealt with by the department to which they belong. It 
only remains to find an honest and capable Prime 
Minister, independent of the ridiculous native ‘‘ Parlia- 
ment ’’, with sufficient tact to keep well with Court and 
factions, and sufficient firmness to resist alike threats and 
blandishments, to do which he needs the support of the 
British Resident. Such a man existed in Butros Pacha, 
but, alas ! ‘‘ el Muslim ahSan min el Nusrani ’’, and the 
Nationalists conspired against him, murdered him, and 
openly rejoiced over the crime. This fatal flaw in 
Mohammedanism (a most excellent creed, if its votaries 
would but live up to it and cultivate the virtue of 
humility) cannot be too often pointed out; I am con- 
vinced that, were British occupation to cease, the 
whole of the Egyptian troops and police would join 
their co-religionists should an émeute arise. 

Mr. Sayce’s last sentence puzzles me greatly. If I 
read it aright he asserts that a vast number of the 
Fellahin are but nominally Mohammedans and that their 
creed is only two hundred years old (what were they 
before’). If asked, I should have said that it dates 
from the eighth and ninth centuries a.p., and that, be 
this as it. may, they are now Sunnis of the most rabid 
type, despising Christians, but regarding Shiites with 
the most virulent animosity, a feeling cordially recipro- 
cated. When parties of hadji from Central Asia were 
in the habit of crossing the Delta on foot fram a 
Mediterranean port to Suez the most desperate conflicts 
were frequent between them and the natives, arising 
from a casual remark from one side or the other that 
Omar was the son of a pig, or that Fatima was no 
better than she should be. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that any quesiions 
arising from difference of vision between the officiai and 
the missionary eye be referred to Professor Dicey, who 
knows more about the matter than either Mr. Sayce 
or myself. I think he would refer both of us for in- 
struction to the Austrian occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the success of which may be mainly attri- 
buted to the central Government leaving their repre- 
sentative unfettered by vexatious instructions and 
unworried by philanthropic experimentalists. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. J. GARNETT. 


SUFFRAGETTES AND CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
The Beeches, Stowmarket, 21 July rgto. 


Sir,—As a reader and admirer of the SaTuRDAY 
Review for many vears I cannot refrain from express- 
ing my dismay at finding vour usual high standard of 
good taste so violated as it is in the ‘* Notes of the 
Week ’’ on the woman’s suffrage question in your last 
issue. 

We expect scathing criticism in the SATURDAY 
Review, and even when it is directed against our own 
particular beliefs and theories we arise with no ill-feeling 
from the trouncing we have received, for the high stan- 
dard set by the fine instincts of good breeding has 
invariably been dominant in your remarks. To ridicule 
women when they emerge from private life, whatever 
the provocation be which leads them to take the step, 
is a very old tale, but it is a matter for dismay to 
find a Review usually so fastidious in its expressions 
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descending to the cheap gibes which have been used in 
the notes referred to. 

Your leading articles on the suffragette movement, 
written in a very different vein, have been read with 
interest and profit by suffragette and anti-suffragette 
alike, and, as I am sure the highest standard of cour- 
teous argument would be observed by the writer of 
these articles, I make bold to draw his attention to 
the letter in the ‘‘ Times *’ of Tuesday, 12 July, from 
Miss Emily Davies, in which the ‘ adult suffrage 
scare *’ is very ably met. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. M. Wortincton. 


SUPER-TAX.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
20 July rgro. 
Sir,—Referring to your paragraph on 16 July on 
the subject of ‘* super-tax *’, it would appear from the 
report of the answers recently given in the House of 
Commons that the income-tax authorities will accept an 
unsworn statement on a form of return for income tax 
that the whole income of the person making the return 
is derived from £150,000 of ** Consols ’’, but will not 
accept a sworn statement in the form of an aftidavit, 
which would be accepted in any court of law, that his 
income is less than 4.4000 per annum! Is it not time 
that some strong protest should be made against the 
peculiar, not to say insulting, ways of ‘‘ the Somerset 
House young man ’’? 
I enclose my card, but sign myself, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ZETETES. 


FLEDERMAUS.”’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
London, 19 July 1910. 


Sir,—I have just read with respectful amazement the 
extraordinary onslaught on ‘‘ Fledermaus ’’ by Mr. 
John F. Runciman in your issue of 9 July, and hope 
it is not too late to raise a protest against its whole 
tone. The memory of Johann Strauss, who is admitted 
to have been a genius without a rival in his own field, 
needs no defence, but one cannot read without indigna- 
tion such vulgar abuse as Mr. Runciman has seen fit to 
heap on him, by which he can only harm himself. He 
will surely not deny to men like Mahler, Weingartner, 
Nikisch, Mottl, von Schuch, the title of ‘* sane 
musicians ’’; yet all of them have thought ‘‘ Die 
Fledermaus *’ worthy of producing at the opera houses 
under their control and of preparing and conducting it 
with loving care. Would he have them “‘ if not hanged, 
at any rate soundly spanked ’’? If, in face of the 
opinions of all competent judges of the last fifty vears, 
Mr. Runeiman calls these matchless melodies ‘‘ tunes 
without distinction or the smallest hint of beauty ’’, and 
if he thinks the ‘‘ dance music of all the Strausses 
bad "*, he is within his rights; but it surely betrays 
consciousness of a weak case when he gratuitously, 
without a tittle of evidence, accuses Brahms of in- 
sincerity in paying his historic tribute to the ‘‘ Blue 
Danube ’’. Quite apart from the musical aspect of the 
case, it is not a little regrettable to see the SarurRDAyY 
Review lending the weight of its authority to the asser- 
tion that Vienna is ‘* the most vulgar city in the world ”’ 
or to such a violation of good manners as is contained 
in the description of Johann Strauss as ‘*‘ Yiddish ”’! 

In conclusion, I will only say that my own impression 
as to the amount and genuineness of the applause at 
the first performance of ‘‘ Die Fledermaus ’’ at His 
Majesty's Theatre is entirely at variance with that of 
Mr. Runciman, and many friends who were present are 
ready to bear me out in stating that its reception was 
exceptionally enthusiastic. 

I am yours very truly, 
RICHARD Epstein. 

[We do not like to suppress righteous indignation ; 
but really our correspondent should hardly accuse others 
of vulgar abuse.—Eb. S. R.] 


REVIEWS. 
‘MERE HONEST WORK.” 


“Sable and Purple.’ By William Watson. London: 
Nash. 1910. 2s. 6d. net. 


E have often thought that if Mr. Watson were 
less modest, he would be more successful. 
Steeped in the poetry of his masters—Wordsworth, 
Milton, Matthew Arnold—he has always seemed to 
himself as a disciple. It is characteristic of him that 
he is at his best—at his most inspired—beside Words- 
worth’s grave. His native and unaided gift he has 
always seemed to distrust. 
‘* Mere honest work my mission is 
My message and my aim ”’; 
of which it may be said that mere honest work is not 
the mission of a poet. Mere honest work is the work of 
many a great scholar, of many a great essayist, of many 
a great historian ; even then it must be salted with a pinch 
of genius. But mere honest work and great poetry 
do not live in the same house. Mr. Watson has written 
lines of grave beauty. Often he has packed a great 
deal of sincere thought into a memorable phrase. Some- 
times we feel that he has within him all that the born 
poet should. It seems as if he had the wings but feared 
to trust himself in the air, as if it were not lack of high 
feeling, or true skill, or the right ear that prevented 
him from writing really great poetry, but simply lack 
of confidence. Of course Mr. Watson knows best. 
He may in secret have met the doom of Icarus. But 
it must often have struck many readers who see in him 
one of the very few living poets whose verses will be 
remembered fifty years hence that the man who has 
sung songs so beautiful and stately of things well 
within his compass might with more confidence have 
sung a little higher. 

It is several years—ten years at least—since Mr. 
Watson gathered into a single volume all he wished 
to preserve of his poetical work. When a man does 
this it may be taken as a sign that in his own view at 
least his best work is behind him. The rest is epilogue. 
Since Mr. Watson collected his poems he has published 
new volumes of verse, but he has not added to his 
reputation. Still he keeps well within the old range, 
content to express the thought that he can fit glove- 
like with the beautiful and adequate phrase. ‘The very 
slender volume now before us begins characteristically : 


‘* T sing not Death. Death is too great a thing 
For me to dare to sing. 
I chant the human goodness, human worth, 
Which are not lost, but sweeten still the Earth.’’ 


Mr. Watson, it seems, is the same diffident poet of thirty 
years ago; but, alas! with less of the unbending state- 
liness of the earlier time. Mr. Watson thirty years ago 
would not have chanted ‘‘human goodness, human 
worth ’’. But certainly he would have written that first 
couplet. Before the very great things his spirit has 
always quailed. Rightly or wrongly, he has felt him- 
self unequal to the song that shall contain them. 


‘Many have sung of the terrors of Storm; 
I will make me a song of its beauty, its graces 
of hue and form ’’; 


he writes in this same volume and in much the same 
spirit. When we reflect how many indeed there are 
who have sung of the terrors of Storm with less real 
genius for song, certainly with less of the artist’s 
cunning in words and metres, than has Mr. Watson, 
we wish again that he had been less diffident. Even 
had he not wonderfully succeeded, certainly he would 
have failed not meanly. It would have been good to 
watch the venture. 

We imagine the present volume was printed in 
order that the verses inspired by the death of King 
Edward might not appear too late. Otherwise Mr. 
Watson would probably have waited till he could give 
us something more substantial. The volume contains 
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but four short pieces. For quotation we choose the 
opening lines of the address to King George. There 
is no line in this volume that can be put beside 
Mr. Watson’s best, but the lines we have chosen show 
that at least one living poet can play the laureate 
without entirely losing himself. 


** Sea-lover, and sea-rover, throned henceforth 

Amid the paths and passes of the sea; 

You that have sailed, out of our stormy North, 

And have not sailed in vain, 

To all the golden shores where now You reign, 

Through every ocean gate whereof You keep the 
key : 

O may your power and your dominion stand 

Fixt on what things soever make Life fair, 

And on what things soever make men free, 

In duteous love of ordered liberty : 

So shall your praise be blown from strand to 
strand.”’ 


This is not great poetry, but it is the best we have yet 
seen for May 1910. Mr. Watson’s very humility makes 
of him an excellent laureate. Where a poct of his gifts 
might well think of himself as stooping to laureateship, 
Mr. Watson has probably wondered whether he would 
rise to the occasion. That he has risen we grant. The 
pity is he has not determined to rise above it by a single 
beat of the wing. 


LIVING PICTURES OF BIG GAME, 


“Camera Adventures in the African Wilds: being an 
Account of a Four Months’ Expedition in British 
East Africa for the purpose of securing Photo- 
graphs from Life of the Game.” By A. Radclyffe 
Dugmore. With Map and Reproductions of nume- 
rous Photographs from Life by the Author. 
London: Heinemann. 1910. 30s. 


VERY sportsman who has wandered after big 
game the world over, unless indeed he chance to 
be a butcher of animals pure and simple, or a mere 
‘collector ’’, must have regretted again and again that 
he was unable to bring back with him to civilisation 
some more graphic mementoes of the scenery and some 
more telling record of the life history of the animals he 
had lived amongst than a few grisly skulls, horns and 
dried skins. For the peculiar and compelling fascina- 
tion of seeking all wild animals and birds lies, not in 
their slaughter, but in the difficulties of approaching 
and circumventing them, combined with the study of 
their life history amid their daily surroundings. Fifty 
years ago a traveller in wild countries, such as British 
East Africa, had nothing but such word-painting as was 
within his power, supplemented in the rare instances 
when he chanced also to be an artist by rough 
sketches, to give the world some faint idea of the 
marvels he had seen. These sketches, however true, in- 
variably suffered severely in the process of reproduction, 
owing to the primitive methods available at that time. 
The ordinary books on sport and travel dealt mainly 
with pure records of slaughter, possibly because the 
public taste of the day ‘was averse from the study 
of natural history. Thus when Roualeyn Gordon- 
Cumming produced his famous ‘‘ Lion Hunter ’’, many 
humanitarians at home were shocked—and they had 
some reason on their side. Other great sportsmen and 
explorers, such as Sir Samuel Baker, gave the world a 
judicious mixture of their successes with the gun and 
rifle, blended with most fascinating accounts of the 
countries visited and the natives met with, with such 
notes on natural history as lay within their grasp. 
Since those far-off days sportsmen innumerable have 
shot dangerous beasts in all parts of Africa, but as 
Weapons improved so did the risks they ran decrease 
in proportion. Gordon-Cumming, Baker and other 
daring Englishmen sought out and slew lions, buffalo 
and rhinoceros with muzzle-loading weapons, some- 
times single-barrelled, which shot accurately at com- 
paratively short ranges. The modern sportsman has 


not only the advantage of breech-loading arms and 
expanding bullets, but of magazine rifles firing six or 
more cartridges with absolute precision at the longeSt 
possible ranges. ‘Thus it has come about that, although 
there are still at times chances of being killed or mauled 
when following up wounded lions or when suddenly 
coming upon a savage buffalo or morose rhinoceros, 
the balance of safety is altogether unduly on the sports- 
man’s side, and the risks he runs, in comparison with 
those of half a century ago, are almost infinitesimal. This 
is what made Mr. Radclyffe Dugmore, sated, as he 
candidly admits, with the mere slaying of game, take 
to camera work. With what success he has done this, 
this splendidly illustrated volume is the best proof. No 
sportsman who has had to face a charging animal, lye it 
bull, buffalo or what not, can fail to admire the nerve 
and skill of the man who could take the series of photo- 
graphs given in this book of charging rhinoceros, at 
times within fifteen yards! That the author depended 
on a comrade to turn the enraged beast by means of a 
charge of buckshot or a well-placed bullet does not 
detract from the qualities displayed. As a matter of 
fact, the shot did not always have the desired effect, 
and the daring photographer had to get out of the 
scrape as best he could. Only those who have 
attempted to keep their eyes in the “‘ finder ’’ of their 
camera and focus a savage beast rapidly closing on 
them can justly appreciate what such work means. 
Mr. F. C. Selous, if any man, knows what danger from 
wild beasts at close quarters means, and he is enthu- 
siastic in commendation of Mr. Dugmore’s book. Every 
nature-photographer should learn much from this 
book, since the author has not hesitated to reproduce 
now and again an indifferent photograph and explain 
how and why it was not better. Truly the possi- 
bilities of failure in this sort of photography, and 
especially when the flash light is employed, are number- 
less and enough to deter all save those who are real 
enthusiasts. It sounds so simple to place camera and 
flash light in position and to adjust a string for a wild 
beast to trip over by night and thus both release shutter 
and fire the light. But experience proved that, usually, 
some wretched nocturnal bird was almost sure to fore- 
stall the expected animal, and that when he did come it 
was not a lion but a miserable prowling jackal ! 

Those who read this delightful book will no doubt 
recall Schilling’s excellent work ‘‘ Flashlight Camera 
and Rifle ’’.. But Mr. Dugmore has fairly beaten this, 
not only by his admirable photographs of big game by 
day and by night, but by his superior knowledge of the 
life-history of animals and his excellent descriptions of 
their habits and the country they are found in. 

Every lover of wild animals will rejoice to see herds 
of giraffe, zebra and antelope of many sorts pictured 
in their homes. The river scenes with the hippopotami 
showing. their ugly heads are fascinating. The ancient 
name of “‘ river-horse’’ bestowed on these cumbrous 
beasts was by no means so unsuitable as clever scoffers 
have thought. For a hippo with only the curve of its 
neck, ears and forehead and eyes exposed leaves a ludi- 
crous likeness to a submerged horse, as these pictures 
testify. It isa great pity the mapof the country provided 
is most inadequate. It is inserted in the wrong place, 
faces the wrong way and does not open clear of the 
text. The details given are blurred and insufficient, 
the railway is drawn like a frontier line, several im- 
portant places alluded to in the text are altogether 
omitted, whilst others are almost illegible. Thus the 
reader who seeks for Ithanga, should he haply find it, 
will experience all the triumph of a successful com- 
petitor in a picture puzzle ! 

It is also a distinct misfortune that no reference is 
made to the letterpress on the pictures or vice versa, 
for, owing to the number of photographs of the same 
species, such as rhinoceros, it is often impossible for 
the reader to find the picture of some thrilling episode 
he reads about. In every other way the book is 
admirably turned out; printing’ and plates alike are 
excellent. We only trust that the plates are not on 
‘* art paper ’’, for the pictures given are far too valuable 
to run the risk of perishing. 
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The general advice and information to future 
travellers is good, and those parts which may be new 
to many are none the less sound. We greatly hope this 
book may induce many sportsmen to strive to emulate 
Mr. Radclyffe Dugmore’s exploits and add to our 
knowledge of rare species instead of wiping them out. 


THE HITTITES. 


“The Land of the Hittites.’ By J. Garstang. Londen 
Constable. 1910. 12s. 6d. net. 


REEMAN used to refe. to certain literary con- 
troversies as a ‘‘ fight between the Hittites and 
the Jebusites"’. Had he been living to-day he 
would have found that the Hittites were much in the 
ascendant. Of the Jebusites we know little, and hear 
less; the Hittites, on the other hand, have won their 
way to popularity and renown. A whole literature has 
sprung up about them, and classical scholars are be- 
ginning to vie with Orientalists in claiming their 
acquaintance. 

As a matter of fact, the Hittites turn out to have 
cccupied a very important place in the history of civilisa- 
tion, and their resurrection—for no other word is 
applicable—is one of the most remarkable and romantic 
incidents in the history of Oriental research. A few 
years ago their position was that of the Jebusites; all 
that was known about them was derived from the pages 
of the Oid Testament, and it was supposed that they 
were merely one of many small tribes settled in 
Palestine. Indeed, even this was doubted in some 
quarters, and the followers of the German school of 
criticism professed themselves sceptical as to the 
existence of Hittites at all in the days of Abraham. 

Now all is changed. First of all the decipherment of 
the monuments of Egypt and Assyria brought to light 
the fact that the people called Hittites in the Old Testa- 
ment had a kingdom in Northern Syria, and that they 
had been formidable enemies of the Egyptians in the 
Mosaic age. Then certain inscriptions came to light at 
Hamath which Dr. Wright suggested might be of 
Hittite origin. Next came the discovery by Dr. Sayce 
that similar inscriptions were to be found in Asia Minor 
in regions which could be proved to be Hittite, as well 
as at the Hittite capital, Carchemish, and that they 
were everywhere accompanied by a peculiar form of art 
and the representation of a peculiar physical type. The 
type of face, indeed, was exactly that which the 
Egyptian artists assigned to their Hittite foes. The 
race was neither Semitic nor Indo-European ; it had its 
seat in Eastern Cappadocia, whence it descended into 
Syria, bringing with it the snowshoes with upturned 
ends which were characteristic of Asia Minor. 

The cuneiform tablets found at Tell-el-Amarna in 
Upper Egypt confirmed and extended the new 
‘** Hittite theory ’’. We learned from them that at the 
close of the Eighteenth Egyptian dynasty the Hittites 
were moving southward from their northern quarters 
and overrunning the Egyptian province of Syria. 
Many of them were already settled in Canaan, where 
bands of them hired themSelves to the unwarlike 
Canaanite princes as mercenary troops. The leaders of 
these troops not infrequently made themselves masters 
of the towns they had been called upon to defend, so 
that Canaan had already become largely Hittite in 
character. 

The southern movement had been going on for cen- 
turies. The astrological records of the age of 
Khammu-rabi in Babylonia contain many references to 
the doings of the Hittite kings, and the dynasty to 
which he belonged was finally overthrown by a Hittite 
invasion of Babylonia. The painted pottery found in 
the pre-Israelitish remains in the south of Palestine 
has also been traced to a Hittite source. 

Thus far, however, Hittite history had to be re- 
covered from the annals of its enemies. At last, be- 
tween three and four years ago, excavations were 
commenced at Boghaz Keui, the Hittite capital north of 
the Halys, by a German expedition under Professor 
Winckler. The results were speedy and _ startling. 


Two libraries of clay tablets inscribed with cuneiform 
characters were discovered, and the tablets and their 
fragments could be counted by thousands. Most of 
them were written in the still undeciphered language 
of the country, but a certain number were in Assyrian. 
These, fortunately, were just the tablets which had to 
do with the international relations of the Hittite 
Empire, Assyrian being at the time the language of 
diplomacy, and they are filled with historical details of 
great variety and value. The whole history of the 
period to which they belong has been suddenly unfolded 
to us. It was the period of the Nineteenth dynasty in 
Egypt, of the rise of Assyrian power in the East, and 
of the Israelite exodus from Goshen. The old world 
of the East was passing away and a new world taking 
its place, and we now learn that in this process the: 
Hittites played a leading part. 

For a time, indeed, they were the chief power in 
Western Asia. Their Empire extended to the 42gean 
Sea on the one side and to the frontiers of Egypt on 
the other. The kings of Mesopotamia and Babylonia 
were their vassals, and the Pharaoh himself was glad 
to enter into marriage alliances with the Hittite 
monarch. When he came to visit Egypt and his 
daughter, the Egyptian Queen, the magnificence of his 
reception was Oriental in its extravagance. Mean- 
while treaties, offensive and defensive, were made be- 
tween the Hittite Government and the other great 
Powers of the world, with the object, it would seem, 
of checking the aspirations of Assyria, which was at 
the time little more than a military camp. 

Professor Garstang’s book tells all this and muck 
more. It is an exhaustive account of all that we know 
at present about the Hittites and their land. As is 
stated in the Introductory Note, it is likely to remain 
‘* the standard authority on the subject for a long while 
to come ’’. It is packed with references, but the text 
is pleasant and easy reading, and is interleaved with a 
profusion of interesting photographs. An appendix 
contains a bibliography of literature on the Hittite ques- 
tion as well as an index of Hittite monuments, and the 
general index at the end is excellent. 

The Hittites, it is evident, have come to stay with 
us, and a scholarly and recent work upon them was 
therefore much needed. Neither the classicist nor the 
theologian can any longer afford to neglect or ignore 
them. They formed the link between East and West, 
and carried the culture of Babylonia to the Greek seas. 
They influenced Canaan to an extent which we are only 
just beginning to realise, and the criticism and inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament will henceforth have to 
reckon with them. What light their history and monu- 
ments throw on classical studies has lately been pointed’ 
out by Mr. Hogarth. Much that is obscure in Greek 
mythology will probably receive an explanation as our 
knowledge increases of early Anatolian history. The 
Amazons with whom Priam fought in his youth turn 
out to have been Hittite warriors, and the figure of 
one of them is sculptured on one of the gates of Boghaz 
Keui. The resurrection of a people whose very name 
had been forgotten in the days of the Greek and Latin 
writers is truly something of which archeology may be 
proud. 


/ 


S. CLARE. 


“Legenda S. Clare Virginis."’ Edited by Professor 
Francesco Pennacchi. Assisi: Tip. Metastasio. 
1910. 7 lire. 

“The Life of S. Clare ascribed to Thomas of Celano.” 
Edited and translated by Fr. Paschal Robinson 
O.F.M. Philadelphia: Dolphin Press. 1910. 


UCH is known of S. Francis of Assisi; little, in 
comparison, of his first disciple among women, 

S. Clare the Virgin. There is but one original, primi- 
tive, contemporary Life of her, the Legend written by, 
command of Pope Alexander IV.’ some time between 
1255, the year of the Saint’s canonisation, and 1261, 
the year of that Pontiff’s death. It is this Legend that 
Professor Pennacchi has edited, taking as his basis the 
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exemplar in the Assisian Codex No. 338, and it is this 
Legend which Father Robinson has translated straight 
from the manuscript, not from this last printed version, 
for the two books appear almost simultaneously. Both 
bits of work are admirably done; that the lessons 
taught, the examples set, by such great scholars in the 
Franciscan field as Faloci Pulignani, Sabatier, Van 
Ortroy and the ‘‘ Patres Editores ’? of Quaracchi are 
bearing good fruit is shown by the thoroughness, good 
order, scientific method and ease with which these 
two publications have been handled. The Legend of 
S. Clare was first printed in the first edition of Surius’ 
‘* De Probatis Sanctorum Historiis ’’, 1573; it was also 
reproduced by the Bollandists in Tom. II. Aug. of the 
“* Acta Sanctorum ’’, with a masterly Commentarius 
Previus by Cuperus. Neither Surius nor Cuperus goes 
beyond calling its author ‘‘ anonymous ’’. Modern 
scholars are practically unanimous in attributing the 
Legend to Thomas of Celano, the author of two Lives 
of S. Francis and a treatise on his miracles. Faloci 
Pulignani, Pére Edouard d’Alencon, Sabatier, P. 
Lemmens and the modern Bollandists are all of this 
opinion. Professor Pennacchi strongly, Father Robin- 
son more cautiously, both champion the idea. Of posi- 
tive conclusive evidence, however, there is none; an 
Italian version of the seventeenth century to be found 
in one of the Magliabecchian Codices ascribes the 
authorship to Celano; but so late a witness counts for 
little enough. The only evidence at the disposal of 
scholars is the internal evidence of method and style, 
and it is as dangerous to draw positive conclusions from 
evidence of the kind as it is to be cocksure of the author- 
ship of pictures from resemblances of ears and fingers 
and thumbnails. Clever disciples can imitate good 
masters, and the more pronounced their characteristics 
the easier they are of imitation. Is it not possible that 
S. Bonaventure, about thirty-five years of age at the 


‘death of S. Clare in 1253, wrote the Legend, taking 


Celano as his model, adopting his method, and forming 
himself on his style? It is important to remember that 
Fra Nicola Papini, the most hard-headed and the least 
subjective among Franciscan critics, after concluding in 
1822 for Thomas of Celano (** Notizie Sicure "’, p. 137) 
very positively retracted this opinion in 1827 (** Storia 
di S. F.’’, Vol. II. p. 236) more or less in favour of 
S. Bonaventure. 

But, whcever the author, he has written an extra- 
ordinarily beautiful and vivid legend. The great public 
deeds of S. Catherine of Siena, the fascinating writings 
and marvellous reform work of S. Theresa, have in the 
popular estimation, and especially outside the Church, 
somewhat overshadowed the secluded S. Clare. Yet 
Clara was the greatest Saint of the three, perhaps the 
greatest woman Saint of whom we have authentic in- 
formation. ‘‘ Clausa manens Clara toto clarescere 
mundo incipit ’’ we read in her Legend, and it is our 
hope that these two scholarly and illuminating books 
may cause her clear light once more to begin to shine 
before men. It is true, as Father Robinson says, that 
the Legend is meagre in details, that it furnishes the 
materials for a picture rather than the picture itself. 
But the materials are ample enough for a complete 
knowledge of her heart and mind. Much as we know 
of S. Francis, we are yet ever eager to know more; 
societies are founded, periodicals run, series of learned 
works inaugurated, merely to wrest a fact or two more 
from the past about this the most fascinating of the 
Saints. But of S. Clare we may remain content with 
the outline sketch of this unknown hagiographer, with 
this, and with our knowledge of her struggle for the 
privilege of absolute poverty as revealed in Papal Bulls. 
Readers of sane imagination can fill in the colour and 
shade for themselves without fear of error, and we will 
hope that some day the artist may be found who will 
give us a “‘ life ’’ written within the limits of the outline 
sketch, but coloured so as to bring out ail the exquisite 
moral and spiritual qualities of one of the greatest- 
hearted women that ever lived. 

Father Robinson has added to the Legend a trans- 
lation of the Rule of S. Clare here presented in its 
complete form in English for the first time. We could 


‘ Mahrattas, as one of the ‘“‘ peasant class ’’’. The same 


wish that he had ‘also added a trarislation of her 
Testament ’’. True, the authenticity of this docu- 
ment has been impugned in the last twenty years. 
Neither for nor against has any real evidence been 
adduced. Indeed, the question has never been properly 
faced, and it needs to be faced squarely. The principal 
argument against its authenticity is that it did not be- 
come generally known until it appeared in Mark of 
Lisbon’s ‘* Chronicle ’’ (1556-1562). But may this not 
be accounted for by the fact that the majority of the 
Clares were Urbanists living under dispensations from 
the Rule of most high poverty, and that many Clares 
even of the strict observance were under the guidance 
of Conventuals to whom the doctrine was decidedly un- 
acceptable? This document is historically so important 
that a resolute effort should be made to solve the 
problem. 


REAL INDIA. 


“Studies of Indian Life and Sentiment.” By Sir 
Bampfylde Fuiler. London: Murray. 1910. 65. net. 


IR BAMPFYLDE FULLER fought a good fight, 
and, though he lost his Lieutenant-Governorship, 
he may well say ‘‘ militavi non sine gloria’’. His 
fellow-countrymen will always read with interest and 
pleasure the words of a man who foresaw what would 
be the effect of carrying too far the introduction of 
democratic principles into our Indian Empire, and pre- 
ferred to sacrifice his prospects rather than adopt a 
policy he could not approve, a policy which those, 
who accepted his resignation, subsequently had to aban- 
don. There is no reference to these circumstances in 
this brightly written, thoughtful and informing work. 
The author touches and adorns all things Indian. Those 
who would learn the facts rather than the substitutes 
therefor served up by agitators, can realise from a 
perusal of these pages how all-powerful is caste; how 
little loved of their fellow-countrymen are those who 
cross the black water, lose their caste, and pose in 
England as the representatives of India; how ‘mis- 
leading is the accepted proportion of Mohammedans to 
Hindus; how truthful are the peoples, not the people, 
of India in their lives and conversation; how they 
clothe themselves with mendacity, prevarication, and 
suspicion, as with 2 garment, when they enter into our 
Courts of Justice; how good a friend to the poor in 
India is the British Civil Servant from this far Atlantic 
island, how remote from all those local ties, preju- 
dices and prepossessions which make it almost im- 
possible for a native of the country to be impartial 
amidst the war of faction and the stress and strain of 
caste; how bravely the Civil Servants we send out 
fight down famine; how successful is their organisa- 
tion to this end; how cruel and ignorant are the off- 
hand criticisms provided by agitators for unintelligent 
use by amateur critics in England. 

The facts about the native press can be found herein, 
and the author shows conclusively that administrative 
reforms, so called, are in the eyes of the anti-British 
reformers valuable in. proportion as they weaken the 
British administration. 

Had Sir Bampfylde written a little later, the state of 
Egypt would have reinforced the arguments he uses. 
The case, as Lord Cromer long ago pointed out, is 
almost an exact parallel. 

In the early part of the book the author compresses 
the main facts of the history of India into thirty pages, 
no small feat, and readers will find this abstract equally 
useful, entertaining, and free from strings of Indian 
names which to them mean nothing and darken counsel. 

Perhaps Sir Bampfylde Fuller does not quite fully 
realise, as Warren Hastings did, and we have all recently 
had occasion to do, that the Mahrattas alone of ail the 
peoples in India have in them something of a national 
feeling. It is this which makes their agitators more 
formidable than others, which animates their seditious 
writers, their discontented officials, their deluded 
assassins. He describes Sivaji, the hero king of the 
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error is made by most writers on India in respect of 
Hyder Ali of Mysore. The fact is both these able rulers 
were men of good family and position, but it is usual 
to exaggerate the obscurity from which men have 
sprung in proportion to the heights to which they have 
afterwards climbed. There is value in Sir Bamptylde’s 
suggestion that Civil Servants should be trained in India 
for two years after their arrival from home. This would 
be a far better preparation for the post of judge, for 
instance, than the training received by a_briefless 
barrister, who, perhaps with the aid of a seat in Par- 
liament, worries or cajoles the authorities into giving 
him an appointment, in which he probably atones for 
failings in other respects by exaggerated pretensions 
on the score of the dignity and independence of his 
office, and by an attitude of criticism, if not hostility, 
towards the executive Government and its agents. Sir 
Bampfvylde’s tale of the famine orphans of whom Lady 
Fuller took charge, who would not run because it made 
them hungry, recalls the coolies, husband and wife, 
who were put into his private hospital by their planter 
employer and generously maintained there at his 
expense, well over their convalescence. When it was 
eventually suggested to them that they might perhaps 
return to work, they both with one accord protested that 
the Sahib, having treated them so long like his own 
children, could surely never expect them to work like 
coolies again! Readers of this volume will always be 
glad to read Sir Bampfylde Fuller again. 


NOVELS. 
“The Devourers.” By A. Vivanti Chartres. London: 
Heinemann. 1910. 6s. 


It is rare to find a novel written round an idea which 
yet reflects life faithfully, but the author of this book, 
while she selects somewhat unusual characters, succeeds 
in developing her theme without spoiling her story. 
As she also writes well and has a sense of literature 
and of music, the result is work of real merit. Nancy 
Avory, daughter of an English painter and his pretty 
bourgeoise Italian wife, becomes while yet a child 
a remarkable poet. The life of her widowed mother 
is entirely devoted to sheltering and aiding the clever 
child. Then Nancy marries a handsome Italian ‘with 
no morals, ceases to write poems, and in turn devotes 
herself to her daughter. That daughter becomes a 
musical genius and has Europe at her feet (except 
London critics, delightfully drawn, who declare that the 
child is frivolous if she does not play Bach, and im- 
pertinent if she does). When the book closes we find 
that the same issue must arise in the third generation. 
That motherhood means sacrifice is no original dis- 
covery, but the thesis is here presented with delicacy 
and insight. The minor characters are excellent, and 
there is some humour as well as tragedy in the eclipse 
’ of the selfish child-poet in the anxious mother of a child- 
violinist. 


“Lydia.” By Everard Hopkins. 
1910. 6s. 


We begin in the innocent gaiety of prize-day at a 
girls’ school; we proceed to long, long chapters spent 
in the mildly facetious atmosphere of a suburban 
tennis club; Lydia is to the fore in both. Lydia falls 
in love with Colin and marries him in haste—we regret 
that the author’s habit of utilising the present tense 
for vivid reporting seems to cling to us—and repents 
at leisure. She had a baby for which she did not care 
very much, and (like Mrs. Chitterlow) the ‘“* finest 
completely untrained voice in England ”’, for which she 
began to care when her husband ceased to care for her. 
So far we have gone gently along in a land of milk 
and honey, the milk very delicate and harmless and 
the honey. rather sweet and cloying ; but Mr. Hopkins 
lets our innocence down with a bump into low musical 
comedy, and two cases of marital infidelity; and 
the mouth in which we had thought butter would 
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not melt chews the apple of evil down to a bitter core. 
Surely Mr. Hopkins is ill-advised to wreck his dainty 
writing and fine sense of the minor delicacies by such 
a plunge? 


“The Dop Doctor.” By Richard Dehan. 
Heinemann. 1910. 6s. 

There is material for half a dozen stories in this long 
and closely-packed novel, which centres round the siege 
of Mafeking. Mr. Dehan is as enthusiastic about the 
commandant of that town as he is caustic towards an 
amateur lady-journalist who is always scrambling into 
the limelight. As some of the characters are real 
persons in the most flimsy of disguises, probably several 
other figures in the South African war will be fitted 
with caps—perhaps erroneously—by most readers. The 
description of life in Mafeking is excellent, but the 
novel would deserve attention for its dramatic power, 
apart from the staging. The ‘‘ Dop Doctor’’ has 
drifted to Africa after unmerited professional and social 
disaster in London, and only the exigencies of war 
restore him from the life of a sot. The heroine is a 
girl with a most tragic childhood—left to the care of 
a bestial innkeeper by her father’s sudden death on the 
veld—who has been rescued from horror by a party of 
nuns. The Mother Superior of the ‘‘ Gueldersdorp ”’ 
convent is one of the finest characters to be imagined, 
and there is no sentimentality about the author's treat- 
ment. In Mafeking an odd drama is developed,. the 
second act of which is played in England. Mr. Dehan 
has remarkable insight into very dissimilar human 
types, he is unflinching in his treatment of brutality, 
and his story is not meant for sheltered souls. But it 
seems to us—in spite of a certain amateurishness in 
construction—far the best imaginative work suggested 
by the Boer war. 


“The Wife of Nicholas Fleming.” By Paul Waine- 
man. London: Methuen. 1910. 6s. 

The mere fact that the scene of a story is laid in 
Finland hardly atones for inherent absurdity in the plot, 
and all Mr. Waineman’s loving descriptions of lake 
scenery will not make us accept a husband of some 
standing who cannot distinguish his wife from her twin- 
sister. He had married the frivolous heartless twin, 
though the noble unselfish twin loved him, and so when 
the sisters went to bathe, and the bad one put her 
wedding-ring on the good one’s hand and promptly got 
drowned, the good twin (being a remarkably pure and 
noble woman) naturally, when nursed back to life, per- 
sonated her sister and lived as a baroness in guilty 
splendour, so to say. And the husband merely thought 
his wife had become much nicer, and so we get what the 
publishers call ‘‘ dramatic and poignant results ’’. The 
secondary hero, by the way, distinguishes himself in the 
Russo-Japanese war. 


London: 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“Orpheus.” By Salomon Reinach. Translated from the French. 
London: Heinemann. 1909. 8s. 6d. net. 


Under the somewhat fantastic title of ‘‘ Orpheus ’’ Dr. 
Salomon Reinach presents a sketch of the development of 
religion from the earliest times to the days of Modernism 
and the Encyclical ‘‘ Pascendi’’. The manner in which this 
difficult work has been executed is worthy of the highest praise. 
To compress so vast a mass of material into a narrative extend- 
ing over some four hundred pages, and to make that narrative 
interesting and even fascinating to the general reader, is in 
itself a remarkable achievement. But Dr. Reinach has accom- 
plished more than this. He has not only traced for the 
benefit of the uninitiated a delightfully lucid outline of the 
history of religion, but he has filled his pages with an 
astonishing variety of brilliant suggestions, theories, and 
explanations which cannot fail to arrest the attention ever 
of the trained scholar. From end to end the book sparkles 
with originality. Frequently, indeed, one feels compelled 
emphatically to dissent from the conclusions of the author, 
but even the most sweeping of his criticisms and the most 
daring of his hypotheses are illuminating. Dr. Reinach is 


(Continued on page 120.) 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
‘ESTATE DUTIES, &c. 
Acoumuilated Funds exoeed £14,000,000. 


enden Office No. 3 LOMBARD STREET, B.C. 
Weet Bad - No. 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Head Office - EDINBURGH. 


Assurance Society, 1829, 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY & THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LARCE BONUSES. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,439,825., Income, £471,089. 
Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464, 


BONUS YEAR, 1911 —All With-Profit Policies in force 
on June 1 in that year will share in the Distribution. 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Governor: 
Sir Lusgock, 
K.C.M.G. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annulties, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees, 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
‘Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary, 


ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANCE, LONDON, E.C. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 


Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.G, 


Board of Directors. 
Atrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArTHUR CxciL, Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Mutter, Esq. 
H. E. Duxeg, Esq., K.C., M.P. Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
Sir Joun Jarvine, K.C.1.E., M.P. "M.V.O., MP. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assure 1—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


FUNDS EXCEED ...£1,750,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £300,000. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL... .... £30,000, 
LIFE. FIRE. ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Write for particulars of Guaranteed Con- 
tracts securing a Bonus of £2 per cent. 


To the MANACER, 1, 2 & 3 Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 


LIVES. 


Established 1807. 
ANNUITIES. 


Heap OFFice: 
79 ‘ PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
ITY: 
Threadneedle St., London, 


Bra 
Eagle Insurance Building in 
BxsISTOL, LEEDS, MANCHESTER. 
Attention is particularly invited to the followin 
special and attractive forms of Insurance whic 
are offered by the Company on advantageous terms. 
POLICIES. 
CONVERTI POLICIES, 
Bt BE POLICIES, 
INCOME POLICIE 
CHILDREN INSURANCES Zecuring Pro- 
vision for Children, Educational or otherwise). 


P aitioulars and rates may be obtained from the Head Office or any of the Branches 
LOANS ON PERSONAL SECURITY ON EASY TERMS. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


New Special Features: 
GUARANTEED SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME 


with GUARANTEED BONUSES on Maturity. 
VALUABLE OPTIONS AND EXCEPTIONAL PRIVILECES. 
ASSURANCES FOR CHILDREN 


WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


Write to General Manager, 66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


The Empire Guarantee 


AND INSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 


PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 


Cuter OrricE—247 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 
Lonvon Orrice—66-68 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £75,000,000. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, Lro. 
ESTABLISHED 1866. 
INDUSTRIAL AND ORDINARY BRANCHES. 

Life. Endowments. House Purchase. 
Annual Income, £1,265,000. Total Funds, £2,400,000. 
Claims Paid, £6,900,000. 

Applications for Agency Appointments for gentlemen able to influence good business 

are invited. J. A. JEFFERSON, Secretary. 


Curer Orrices:—BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared by 
the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, thus 
avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a time when 
it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is not 
payable on that portion of the Assured’s income wnich is devoted 
to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on his life, 
Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abatement (which 
is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important 
advantage tc Life Policyholders. 

Full iculars of all classes of Insurance, together with Pro Forms and 
Sesceantee of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the Company's OfEc:s 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED, 

ROBERT LEWIS, Genera! Manager. 
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‘perhaps at his strongest when he is tracing out the origins 
of religious beliefs and customs. On this subject we are pre- 
sented with some curious information. It is pointed out, for 
instance, that abstention from work on the Sabbath is due 
to.the fact that the Sabbath was originally a taboo day—i.e. 
an unlucky day, one unpropitious for useful and productive 
toil. Thus the Hebrew of the twentieth century before Christ 
did no work on Saturday for the same reason that a super- 
stitious Englishman of the twentieth century after Christ will 
not travel on a Friday or commence a new undertaking on the 
thirteenth day of the month. The observance of All Souls’ 
Day recalls the Germanic belief that the souls of the dead re- 
visited mankind more especially during the autumn gales, 
and required to be propitiated. The rite of extreme unction 
is perhaps derived from Mazdeism, which ordained that the 
priest should pour haoma into the mouths and ears of the 
dying person. The cocks upon our steeples commemorate the 
fact that in Italy, Gaul, and Britain fowls once possessed a 
sacred character. Few people realise the extent to which 
our ordinary language is indebted to religion. It is common 
knowledge, of course, that the English days of the week 
embalm the names of Germanic divinities. But other 
examples, no less striking, might be quoted. ‘‘ Ogre”’, for 
instance, goes back to the “Roman Orcus, the devourer of 
corpses ; while ‘‘ assassin ’’ preserves the memory of the san- 
guinary Shiite sect of Haschischim, so called because they 
intoxicated themselves with haschisch. Dr. Reinach brings 
forward some remarkable parallels for many of the charac- 
teristic doctrines of Christianity. It is beyond dispute that 
the idea of the death and resurrection of a god was no novelty 
to the heathen to whom S. Paul and S. Peter preached, and 
that the notion of eating the flesh of the god was exceedingly 
ancient and widespread. One of the strangest parallels to 
the Christian communion is supplied from the worship of the 
Mexicans. On the occasion of the winter festival an image of 
the god was made in dough; he was then put to death in 
effigy and the dough distributed to those present to eat. 
Some of the explanations of legends and mythological 
stories are delightfully ingenious. Everyone knows the 
legend of the death of Pan. In the reign of Tiberius 
a pilot named Thamus was steering his vessel round 
the coast of Epirus, when he heard wailing voices crying from 
the shore, ‘‘ Thamus, Thamus, great Pan (Pan megas) is 
dead ’’. Dr. Reinach maintains that the voices belonged 
to women lamenting the death of Adonis, whose sacred name 
was Thamuz, and that what they cried was simply ‘‘ Thamuz, 
Thamuz the all-great (panmegas) is dead’’. The explana- 
tion is as brilliant as it is convincing. Equally clever is the 
rationalisation of the story of Prometheus, or the manner of 
accounting for the ‘‘ blood-stained ”’ bones of the ‘‘ martyrs ”’ 
Gervasius and Protasius, discovered by 8S. Ambrose at Milan 
in 385. It is impossible, however, to follow Dr. Reinach 
when he attempts to connect the Passion of our Lord with the 
so-called feast of the Sacea, when there was a triumphal pro- 
cession of a condemned criminal dressed as a king, who was 
later stripped of his raiment, scourged, and crucified. It is 
certainly remarkable that, as Philo informs us, the populace 
of Alexandria gave to one of these improvised kings the name 
Karabas, which ought probably to be amended to read 
Barabbas ; and that Origen read in a very ancient MS. of 
8. Matthew’s Gospel that Barabbas was called Jesus 
Barabbas. But to suggest on these grounds that the evan- 
gelists utterly misunderstood the events that they related, 
and that Jesus was put to death, not instead of Barabbas, 
but in the character of a Barabbas, is to pass the bounds of 
legitimate and scientific criticism. 


‘The Autobiography.” By Anna Robeson Burr. 
stable. 1910. 7s. 6d. net, 


London: Con- 


What is it that prompts men and women to write about 
themselves? and how must we check the sincerity of the 
autobiographical intention? These are questions which the 
author of this study has tried to answer. One thing seems 
clear—the motive that prompts people to write sincere auto- 
biography is itself a simple motive—not compounded of 
others. It cannot be resolved into vanity or vainglory or 
the desire to put oneself right with the world. 8. Augus- 
tine, Cellini, Alfred de Musset, Gibbon, Descartes, Herbert 
Spencer—this collection of names is enough to show that men 
as widely as possible apart in character have had this 
curious wish to tell the plain truth about themselves. With 
them all it was a straightforward instinct, and not to be 
denied. The author of this monograph has made a careful 
collection of the more famous writers of autobiography, and 
has tried to isolate and determine the motive. Her method 
is to eliminate the insincere and meretricious writer, and to 
deal only with those who begin and end with the simple 
instinct to tell the truth ‘about themselves. One kind of 
self-revelation is at once ruled out. The moment the writer 


sent post free on application. Books purc 


makes of his vice a ‘‘ major topic, dwelt on with enjoyment 
and written to give enjoyment to creatures like himself, then 
he forthwith passes out of our» hands-into those of the 
pathologist ’’.. Rousseau. comes perilously near to falling 
into this category ; but his plea, ‘‘ Si je ne vaux pas mieux, 
au moins je suis autre’’, is the plea of a genuine autobio- 
grapher. Curiously the writer who has given the best defini- 
tion of genuine autobiography was one who herself was 
Obviously egétistic. and untrustworthy. . Autobiography, 
wrote Marie Bashkirtsev, should be written ‘‘ as if no one in 
the world were to read it, yet-with the purpose of being 
tead’’. Only then will it spring from the unaffected desire 
to set down truth for no other reason thari that it is true. 


“In the Heel of Italy.” By Martin Shaw Briggs. London: 
Melrose. 1910. 8s. 6d. net. 

Of books about Italy there really seems to be no end, but 
of this it can be said that the part it deals with is not yet 
over-written. It is a complete history and description of the 
little-known but very charming city of Leece, capital of the 
historic Terra d’Otranto. Mr. Briggs is an architect—not a 
writer—yet he succeeds in interesting us and making us want 
to follow him through the narrow ways of this characteristic- 
ally baroque and very dignified little city. The historical 
chapters are very obviously ‘‘ compiled ’’; and there is often 
evidence of copying without a proper knowledge of the subject. 
When, for instance, Mr. Btiggs tells us that a certain 
Jesuit’s works are recorded by ‘‘ Sotwel’’, it is evident 
that he is copying an Italian writer’s bad spelling, and has 
never himself heard of Southwell, the compiler of the 
‘* Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis Jesu’’, and when he 
says that certain Poor Clares (whom he calls ‘‘ Clarissa 
nuns’’) were put under ‘‘an Ordinario’’, it is obvious he 
does not know what ‘‘the Ordinary’’ is. In some parts of 
the book Italian names are kept where the popular English 
equivalents should have been given. This seems to be a 
device to avoid showing ignorance. Why say ‘‘chierico 
regolare’’, and not Clerk Regular, which every educated 
Englishman would understand? §S. Francis of Paul’s friars 
are given their Italian sobriquet of ‘‘ Paolotti’’; and the 
Reformed or Barefoot Carmelites, to be on the safe side, are 
called ‘‘ PP. Teresiani Scalzi’’. All these expressions have 
been copied from Italian writers without an intelligent under: 
standing of their meaning. But the book is most welcome, as 
containing a mass of information which could not elsewhere 
be obtained in English. Mr. Briggs, as may be imagined 
from his profession, is thoroughly at home and happy in his 
description of the many baroque churches and palaces of this 
city. As he justly says, ‘“‘the primary and distinctive 
interest of Leece is its possession of a more representative 
and picturesque collection of baroque buildings than any 
other town in Italy”’. 


For this Week’s Books see page 122. 


University of London. 
KING’S COLLEGE 


OMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are arranged 
in the following Faculties for Degrees in the University of London. Students 
may also join for any of the subjects without taking the complete course. Facilities 
for research are given. 
FACULTY OF ARTS, including Secondary Teachers’ Training Course, Day 
Training College, and Oriental Studies 
Division of Architecture. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE.—(a) Natural Science Division, (b) Medical Science 
Division, (c) Bacteriological Department, (d) Public Health Department. 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. — Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Engineering. 
COLLEGE. 


ING’S 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


A School of the University of London—Courses for Degrees in Theology, or for 4 
the Associateship of theCollege. Day and Evening Classes. 


For full information and prospectuses apply to the Dean of the Faculty ; or to 
the Secretary, King’s College, Strand. 
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MISS M. CAMERON. 


SPANISH AND OTHER PICTURES. 


McLEAN’S GALLERIES, 7 HAYMARKET. 10 to 6. 


CATALOGUE of interesting SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


(Just Published) in all branches of Literature, including mK! scarce items, 
H. BUCKLAND, 
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a nutritive food ¥ 
for those suffer- 


severe illness, and con- 
valescence. But a 
course of Benger’s Food 
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best of health. Benger’s 
Food is different from any 
other food obtainable—it can be 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
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UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 
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HOLIDAY TOURS 
By UNION-CASTLE STEAMERS. 
THE CONTINENT, MADEIRA & THE CANARIES. 


Moderate Fares. Superior Accommodation. 


Apply DONALD CURRIE & CO., LONDON. 


CATHEDRAL. 
Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RUBBER WORLD 


Every Thursday. One Penny. 


“That well-informed paper,” says The Financier. 


SPECIAL INTERVIEW, JULY 14: 
MR. HAROLD C, STEWART OF THE MALACCA, 


THE VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES. 
By H. STANLEY JEVONS. 


The following have already appeared in THE RuBBER 


April 2i—THE MERLIMAU. 
April 22—-THE MALACCA, 

May 5—THE SEAFIELD. 

May 12—THE MOUNT AUSTIN. 
May 19—THE SELANGOR. 

May 26—THE DANGAN. 

June 2—THE BEVERLEY. 

June 9>—THE LONDON ASIATIC, 
June 16—THE JONG LANDOR, 
June 23—THE LEWA. 

June 30—THE MKUMBL 

July 7—THE SEAPORT. 

July 14.—THE INCH KENNETH. 


The RUBBER WORLD this week prints the following 
appreciations from its readers: 


1. ‘I enclose P.O. and stamps for amount due for 
copies. I very much appreciate the usefulness of THe 
Wor tb, and wish it a prosperous career.”’ 

2. ‘* T enclose 3s. 3d. for six months’ subscription. With 
best wishes for the success of a most useful journal.”’ 


3. ** For four or five weeks I have taken your paper, 
which I much prefer to the — ———, and I find that 
your publication is conducted on much more businesslike 
lines than the other paper named, which seems to direct 
its attention more to sensationalism than to the informa- 
tion required by the public. I wish you success, and | 
have recommended your paper to two friends of mine who 
also used to read the . 


4. ‘‘ I have been an interested reader of Tue Rurner 
Wok cp since its first number. Its appearance weekly must 
have been invaluable to rubber shareholders generally, at 
any rate it has been so to me, as well as a source of strength 
during the recent slump, and I hope it will have a long 
and successful career.’’ 


5. ‘‘ Tenclose P.O. for 3s. 3d., being subscription to Tue 
Rvusser Wortp for a further period of six months. You 
will allow me to say that I appreciate your paper on 
account of its manifest fairness, sincerity and ability. 
on the other hand (I receive several copies 
every week without payment) has disgusted me because 
of its vindictive spirit and bucket-shop appearance. ’ 


The price of No. 1 (March 31), containing the much 
quoted interview with Sir Frank Swettenham, is 
now 2d., post free 23d. 


Subscription: 6 months, 3¢. 3d. (abroad, 4s, 4d.). 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


COINS AND DALS. ra 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
; will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 25, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the Collection of Greek, Roman, English and ——e COINS AND MEDALS, the 
property of a gentleman ; the Collection of ENGLISH AND FOREIGN COINS 
AND MEDALS. the property of a naval officer, deceased; a Co!lection of 
MISCELLANEOUS COINS AND TOKENS, the property of the late 
Rev. W. Armine Slipper, Tivetsholl Rectory, Suffolk ; and other Properties, Coin 
Cabinets, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE BCOKS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND MANUSCRIPTS 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, July 26, at 1 o'clock precisely, VALUABLE BOOKS, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND MANUSCRIPIS, comprising Letters and 
Manuscripts of Burns, Byrcn, Pepys, Tennyson, Lamb, Thackeray, Coleridge, 
Oscar Wilde, &c.; Engli-h and Foreign Sovereigns, Princes, Statesmen, Artists, 
Actresses, Literary Men, &c. 
THE ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH MANUSCRIPT OF LORD BYRON’S 
SIEGE OF CORINTH, 281s. 
A Manuscript English Anthology of the XVIIth Century ; Irish Manuscripts 
from the Collection of Mauri:e Leninam, M.R.I.A.; Books on Birds by Lord 
Lilford, Dresser and Sharpe, Thomas Bewick and others; Books with Coloured 
Plates by Ackermann; Caricatures and Humorous Subjects by Cruikshank, &c. ; 
Rare Early Printed Books, English and Foreign ; Works on the Fine Arts, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS AND OIL PAINTINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, Ju'y 27, at 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS, 
DRAWINGS AND OIL PAINTINGS (Framed and in the Port‘olio), incl ading 
the property of the late H. C. White, Esy., of Wembdon, comprising Mezzotint 
and other Portraits, Caricatures, Etchings by Old Masters, and Fancy Subjects of 
the English and French Schools, the property of the late F. Curtis, Esq., of St. 
Anne's Cottage, Staines, comprising Kare Mezz tint Portraits by J. Walker, &c., 
and a few Oil Paintings by E. M. Ward. Other properties, comprising Prints 
of Race-horses after G. Stubbs ; Mezzotints by R. Houston, after Rembrandt, in 
»roof state ; Fancy Subjects of the English school, by P. W. Tompkins, F. Bartolozzi, 
a” Schiavonetti, T. Gaugain, and others ; Engravingsand Etchings by Old Masters ; 
Portraits by different Engravers, including a proof o° Master Lambton, by Samuel 
Cousins, af.er Sir T. Lawrence; Drawings by Old Masters and others ; Oil Faint- 
ings by English and Foreign Artists, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 27, and two following days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, BOOKS AND MANUSCRIP1IS, including the property of the Rev. 
J. C. ‘laylor, the library of a gentleman, deceased, removed from Albion Road, 
Stoke Newington, N., the property of S. M. Darbysnire, Esq., Flixton, near 
Manchester, the property of Henry Charles Howard, Esq., Greystoke Castle, 
Penrith, and other properties, comprising works on trade and commerce, works by 
and on Shakespeare and Milton, Occult literature, early theology, complete set of 
the Alpine Journal and other Alpine books, books of costumes, important heraldic 
and genealogical works, publications of learned societies, standard historical and 
scientific works, Bacon's Instauratio Magna, first edition ; Mercator, or Commerce 
Retrieved, original numbers, 1713-14; Racinet, costume historique ; Symonds’ 
Renaissance, seven vols., first edition ; Preston, a lamentable tragedie ; Dallaway 
and Cartwright’s Sussex, three vols. ; Books of engravings and coloured plates, 
autograph letters, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be 
desirous of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, 
Pictures, Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, 
Musical Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


AUCTION GALLERIES, 9 CONDUIT STREET, & 23A MADDOX STREET, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 


VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all 
other purposes. As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’s detailed inventory and valuation 
of the contents of a Town or Country Mansion is an important adjunct 
to their Fire Insurance Policies, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


NOTICE. 
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im mediately. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BroGRaPHY. 
The True Chatterton (John H. Ingram). Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
net. 
Fiction. 


Fear (E. Nesbit). Stanley Paul. 62. 

Sir George’s Obiection (Mrs. W. K. Clifferd). Nelson. 2s. net. 

How She Played the Game (Lady Napier of Magdala); Vocation 
(Lily Grant Duff). Murray. 6s. each 

The Lest Halo (Percy White). Methuen. 6s. 

Law. 

A Digest of Cases Decided under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts, 1897-1906 (Frank Beverley). Stevens and Sons, Ltd 
10s. 

REPRINTS. 

The Caxton Edition of the Complete Works of William Shake- 
speare (Sidney Lee. Vols. VII. and VIII.). Caxton Pub- 
hshing Uo. 

Shots trom a Lawyer's Gun (Nicholas Everett). Everett. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Scuoot Boox. 

Hew to Teach Nature Study (Thomas W. Hoare). Sidgwick and 
Jackson. Ss. 6d. net. 

TRAVEL. 

Finland as It Is (Harry De Windt). Murray. 5s. net. 

The Scuth Deven and Dorset Coast (Sidney Heath). Fisher 
Unwin. 6s, net. 

VERSE. 

Garnered Beauty (Marcus 8. C. Rickards). Clifton: Maker 
4s, ud. net. 

MISCELLANEOTS. 

Church Bells cf Warwickshire, The (By the late Rev. H. T. 
Tilley). Birmingham : Cornish. 12+. 6d. net. 

Early-Victcrian : A Village Chronicle (S. G. Tallentyre). Smith 
Elder. 6s. 

Leaves from a Garden (By the Author of ‘* Leaves from a Life *’). 
Nash. 6d. net. 

List ot Becks Forming the Reference Library in the Reading Room 
ct the British Museum. Vel. i. Authors, Vel. I]. Index of 
Subjects. Printed icr the Trustees. British Museum. 
6d. 

Medical Examination cf Schocls and Scholars (Edited by T. N. 
Kelynack). King. 10s. 6. net. 

Medern Crcequet Tactics (C. D. Lecock). Larby. 6s, 

Nation as a Business Firm, The (W. H. Mallock). Black. Zs. 6d. 
net. 

State, in Relation to Labour, The (W. Stanley Jevons). Mac- 
millan. 2s. 6d. net. 

‘* Statist’s.”’ The, Mines, of Africa (R. R. Mabson). 
21s. net. 

Reviews axnp MaGazines ror Jcty.—Busy Man’s Magazine. 20r. ; 
Modern Language Teaching. 6¢.: The Eugenics Review, 1s. ; 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 3fr.: The Edinburgh Review, 6s. ; 
Science Pregress, 5«.; The English Historical Review, 5s. ; 
The North American Review, ls.; The Mask. 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25% DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., about to remove from No. 37 
to No. 43 Piceadilly, will send Part I. of the above 
on application. 


Price 1/- net. 


INFERENCES 
AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “‘SATURDAY' BRIDGE." 


Statist ’’. 


CONTENTS: 

General Inferences—The No Trump Declaration— 
Inferences from the Dealer’s Declaration — Inferences 
from the Fall of the Cards—Inferences from the Dealer’s 
Play—Inferences from the Discard—Counting the Hands. 


Of all Booksellers, or post free for 1s. 11d. direct 
from the Office. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 
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Smith, Elder 5 Co.’ ¢ Loist 


Told in the Dog Watches. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 
With 2 Illustrations by CHARLES J. FOLKARD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Manchester Guardian.—' A collection of articles and on stories devoted to 


the seafaring life, in all the details of which he isan expert ... it smells of the 
sea, as Mr, Bullen’s writing — dces.” 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 
8S. G. TALLENTYRE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Farly Victorian: 
By S. G. TALLENTYRE, 


Author of ‘* The Life of Voltaire,” and (jointly with H. S. MERRIMAN) 
The and other Character &e. 


JUST PUBLISHED... —Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


Sea Power, and other Studies. 


By Admiral Sir CYPRIAN BRIDGE, G.C.B., 
Author of ‘* The Art of Naval Warfare,” &c. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge is an exceptional naval officer. 

e has gained wide experience, and has had brought home to him the relation 
between defence by land and by sea. . . . and has a singularly correct appreciation 
of the interaction of theory and practice in the preparation of navies for the final 
arbitrament of war. His volume is one which may be strongly commended to all 
who are interested in the development of naval power, particularly to M.P.’s.”” 


READY JULY 26th.—Small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


e 
Arion of Lesbos, ane otter Poems. 
By KITTY BALBERNIE, 
Author of ‘‘ Thoughts and Fancies of a Girl.” 


*,* This is a second volume of verse from the hand of Miss Balbernie, whose 
gift finds expression in lyric and personal, as well as narrative and dramatic, poetry. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


BYSTANDER 


Fiction 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


READY ON MONDAY. 


CELT AND SAXON 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Never before published in book form. 6s. 


Mr. BEttoc’s New Essays. 


ON ANYTHING 


By: H.j] BELLOC. 
Uniform with ‘On Nothing.” Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


PRINCESS | HELENE VON | RACOWITZA. 
An 12s, 6d. net. Seconp ImMpREsSION. 


THE LAND OF THE HIT TITES. By Joun 
GARSTANG, D.Sc.. B.Litt., M.A. With a Prefatory Note by the 
Rev. Prof. A. H. SAYCE, D:D., D.Litt., M.A. Maps, plans, and 90 
Illustrations from Photographs, and cabot tas. 6d. ret. 


THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
JAPAN, 1867-1909. By G. E. UYEHARA, D.Sc. (Lond. 


A volume which must command the attention of all students of Eastern 


HASTINGS CASTLE. By Cuartes Dawson, 


F.S.A. 2 vols., gto. rennet 42s. net. 


THE RUSSIAN ROAD TO CHINA. By 


LINDON BATES, Jr. Hlustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL IN THE FAR 


EAST. By J.C. GREW. tos. 6d. net. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES, 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS, 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM, 
*“WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HunTING, LAWN TENNIS, 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘* THz BysTANDER,” you READ It, 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905). 


The only Illustrated Record of Monthly Events 
in the Army and Navy, the Territorial Forces, and 
the Naval Reserves, in existence. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


a nee, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per anaum, 
post free. 


The “* “ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” is published on the Second or Third 
Friday of each month, in time to catch the Indian and Colonial Mails. 

w or will be sent direct from the Office 
requir 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be oot on 

weceipt of Eigh -halfpenny, addressed to Tue MANAGER, Offices of the 

Army & — HRONICLE (Department R.S.), 111 Jermyn Street, St. James's, 


WILDERNESS PETS. By Epwarp Breck, 
Author of ‘‘ The pains of the Woods.” Illustrated, 6s. net. 


LIFE HISTORIES OF NORTHERN 
ALS. An account of the Mammals of Manitoba. By ERNEST 
THOM PSON SETON, Naturalist to the Government of Manitoba. In 
2 vols. large 8vo, Over 600 oy each. With 70 Maps and 600 Drawings 
by the Author, £3 13s. éd. t 


ADRIFT ON AN ICE PAN. A Thrilling 
Adventure in Northern Seas. By W. T. GRENFELL. Illustrated, 
2s. net. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE HOBBY-HORSE. 
By ELIZABETH BISLAND. Literary Essays by the Biographer of | 
Lafcadio Hearn. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE NEW LAOKOON. An Essay on the 
Confusion of the Arts. By Professor IRVING BABBETYT. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


MY FRIEND THE INDIAN. By Major JAmes 
McLAUGHLIN, Inspector to the U.S. Government. Illustrated, 
tos, 6d, net. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN ACCOUNT 
WITH RELIGION, 1800-1900. By EDWARD M. CHAPMAN, 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


PERSONAL POWER. CownseELs To COLLEGE 


Men. By Dr. W. J. TUCKER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PRAGMATISM. 


By H. HEATH BAWDEN, Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE PIPER. A Drama. Awarded the Prize at 
the Shakespeare Memorial Festival. By J. P. PEABODY. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Lonpon: CONSTABLE & CO., LimiTEp. 
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_NOW READY... 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 


3S. 6d. net. Originally published at 10s. 6d. net. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Sir RowLanp BLENNERHASSETT. 


Two charming Plates in Colours. 
Two Portraits and other Illustrations. 


A delightful gift-book. The New Edition in all 
except the cover is practically identical with the old, 
‘and is one-third the price. : 


CONTENTS: 
CHAP. 


. MEMORIES OF GARDENS— 
I. MY GARDEN AND AVIARY 
Il. SCOTTISH GARDENS. 
Ill. COTTAGE GARDENS. 
Iv. ON THE CONTINENT. 
Il. THE TRAMP IN SUMMER. 
SCOTTISH GAMES— 
I. GOLF. 
Il. CURLING. 
Ill, THE OLD BOWLING GREEN. 
IV. ANGLING RECOLLECTIONS. 
V. THE LAST OF THE ROAD. 
VI. OLD WATERWAYS. 


VIL THE OLD RIVIERA. 
VIII. MANNERS— 
I. DRESS. 


Il. DEPORTMENT. 
Ill. CONVERSATION. 


IX. THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SQUIRE. 


Order of your bookseller, or direct from the Office, 
3s. 10d. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


‘* Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 
‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.”"— Daily Chronicle. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
5th Edition Revised, 6s., 

30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Worthing, 

rm b, eter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, 
Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, 
Penzance, Land's End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, 
Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, Towyn, 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhy!, Conway, 
Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfe Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, 
Snowdon estiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
Post free from Darlington & Co., Llangollen. 


Liancotten: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS 
Paris AND New York : BRENTANO'S. 
The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 


STANDARD OIL OF CANADA. 


THe Statutory General Meeting of the Standard Oil Company of Canada, 
Limited, was held on Thursday, at Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C., 
Mr. George Macdonald (Chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Percy G. Macdonald) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the augitors, 

The Chairman said: They had received applications for a very large 
number of shares, and the amount of cash received was no less than £114,051. 
Since then there has been received by the Company a further £12,500, 
making a total received to date of £126,561 1s. 9d. In addition to that 
there are still some calls to be collected, which amount to a further 
£17,740, so that the total issue was productive of an amount of no less 
than £144,291. The seven producing wells—four on the Halliday Farm and 
three on the Vince Farm—are giving a total production of 100 barrels 
of oil per day. Assuming that this production continues for three 
hundred working days out of the three hundred and sixty-five days 
in. the year, they will be producing 30,000 barrels of oil, and this? at the 
present price of oi] ruling in Canada, in addition to the 52} cents per barrel 
which is paid by the Government as a bounty upon ail oil preduced and 
marketed in the Dominion, would give a gross income of about £10,000 
per year. The directors have gone into the question of the sinking of 
further wells, and it is estimated that during the next eight months 
they will be able to drill a further fourteen wells upon these two farms. 
Assuming that those wells will each yield the same amount of oil—namely, 
ten barrels per day—they will then be in the position of having a further 
gross income at the end of the first working year of £21,240. The engineer 
estimates that the sinking of these new wells will cost between $2,000 and 
$35,000 each, leaving a net profit upon the new wells of £12,740. This, in 
addition to the £10,620 from the existing wells which are giving oil, would 
give a gross income for the first year of working of £23,350. In addition 
to the 14 wells that it is proposed to sink, there is also room for a further 
12 wells.. The Chairman thought that should They be able to get the sink- 
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ing of these extra wells done during the present year, they might look 
forwitrd to a further €10,800-in-the way ef eash fromthe oil. received, 
allowing ‘$3,000 per well for the sinking, they should then be in receipt 
of.a gross profit of £34,140, Take from this £4,000 for the administration 
expenses in Canada and on this sidé, the company should have available 
at the end-of the first working twelve.-months a sum equal to about £30,000 
to be distributed among the shareholders. The Chairman then said they 
were going to make an.attempt to sink a much deeper-well down to a 
formation that the geologists of the day say underlies the greater part 
of the territory of Canada. It is a formation known as the Trenton lime- 
stone, and it is a formation which in the United States has been prolific 
of enormous- oil production. Up to date there has been no genuine effort 
made in Canada to sink a well to a depth of 3,000 feet or 4,000 feet down to” 
this particular formation. That is to be one of the objects of this com- 
pany, and instructions have already been given for such a well to be sunk 
to the Trenton limestone to prove, once and for all, whether the same 
oil formation exists in the Dominion of Canada as in the United States. 
They also intended to test by drilling the 10,000 acres of virgin land over 
which they have secured oi! rights. As 2,000 of those acres are in the 
vicinity of a field which is known as the Tilbury, which is an established 
and proved oilfield; it is only reasonable to suppose that the proportion 
of those 2,000 acres which are situated in that field will be oil productive. 
As to a proposed modification of the purchase agreement. When they 
received the schedule of the assets that they had agreed to purchase, it 
was only after actual and close investigation that they began to find out 
what those assets really consisted of. In addition to the two farms and 
the large number of acres of virgin petroliferous ground in the Dominion, 
there was a block of 40,000 fully-paid shares of £1 each in a company called 
the Dominion Oi] Company, which naturally had been assessed at a certain 
value, and which they, as the purchasing company, were expected to pay 
for. The directors of this company decided, upon investigation, that the 
purchase of those shares was not one that they were particularly keen 
about, and so they invited the representatives of the Crown Gag and Oil 
Company to come from Canada in order to confer with them, and see 
whether the principal agreement for purchase should not be modified with 
regard to these 40,000 shares. After considerable interviews with the 
representatives who came over from the other side they got them to agree 
to take off a sum of £20,000 from the purchase price of the property. and 
to retain those 40,000 shares themselves. This £20,000 is as to £9,000 in 
cash, and as to £11,000 in shares; so that they will have a further £20,000 
to use to'good purpose later on. They sent one of their own directors over to 
Canada to personally inspect the properties, to check all the leases which 
were being handed over to us, and to see if he could not prevail upon the 
vendors to make some further slight reduction on account of the few 
points that still remained to be settled, and had received a cablegram 
that morning saying that: ‘‘ The titles have been examined and are in 
perfect order. The Crown Gas and Oil Company agree to a further reduc- 
tion of £2,000 in cash and 8,000 shares.’’ That is the reason why up to date 
they have not been able to send out any notice to the shareholders as to 
what we have been doing. The whole of the three months which are 
allowed by law for a new company to call its shareholders together has 
almost elapsed, and it is only now that they are in a position as directors 
to inform the shareholders that they are completing the purchase of the 
properties, and that in doing so they are saving no less than £24,000. The 
Chairman then said, that this statutory meeting approves of the terms 
of the contract dated April 21, 1910, and made between the M.T.M. Syndi- 
cate, Limited, of the one part and this company of the other part, referred 
to in the prospectus issued by the company on April 23, 1910, being varied 
by the omission from the said contract of the shares therein agreed to be 
purchased, and the reduction of the purchase price payable thereunder by 
the sum of £20,000, as to €9,000, part thereof, in cash, and as to £11,000, 
residue thereof, in shares.” 
Mr. Irwin seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 


GOLD COAST RUBBER AND 
MAHOGANY. 


Tne First General (Statutory) Meeting of the Gold Coast Rubber and 
Mahogany Estates, Limited, was held on Wednesday, Sir Brodrick C. D. A. 
Hartwell, Bart., Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Chas. Larder, A.S.A.A., A.C.I.S.) having read the 
usual notice, 

The Chairman said that he proposed to give a little information as to 
what the directors had done up to date. One of them, Mr. W. H. Tinney, 
had gone out to the Gold Coast, which he knew well. Mr. Tinney had taken 
with him two gentlemen, Mr. Campbell and Mr. Koens, who had both a 
considerable experience of the West Coast of Africa. Those gentlemen 
would take charge of the property when Mr. Tinney returned, and would 
continue the policy laid down by him. Mr. Tinney would also examine 
theroughiy the gold reefs on their property. They had received informa- 
tion from a mining engineer who had reported the discovery of a banket 
reef on one of their leases, which, he said, was equal to anything he had 
seen on the West Coast, and the appearance of which was very promising. 
No doubt they would consider later on the question of the formation of a 
subsidiary company to work that part of the property. He had recently 
received a letter from Mr. Tinney which dealt with his march from Axim 
to the property, and which stated that whilst on his way up he came across 
several very healthy Funtumia trees. On nicking one of those it had 
yielded a cupful of latex, which had coagulated readily. Mr. Tinney was 
of the opinion that the company’s land was well placed, but that he would 
have to consider the question of transpoft before leaving the country. 
The titles of the properties were now in order, all rents had been paid up 
to date, possession had been taken, and, before now, work had doubtless 
been commenced. Shareholders would see, therefore, that no time had been 
lost. It gave him (the Chairman) great pleasure to refer to another matter 
from which the directors looked for very satisfactory results. As they 
would have seen from the report, there was a sum of ,300 in escrow, 
and the explanation of that was that their directors had undertaken the 
control of another property on behalf of the shareholders. Having a strong 
working capital, and a large cash balance at their disposal, which, for the 
present, was not required for the development of their property, the directors 
had deemed it advisable to endeavour to find some use for the money. A 
large number of propositions liad been considered, and recently they had 
secured, on very favourable terms, what they believed to be one of the most 
valuable rubber properties that had yet been offered to the public. The 
estate was situated in the Kamerun Colony, West Africa, and comprised 
three-quarters of a million of planted rubber trees, which ranged up to sik 
years old. The underwriting arrangements were now in hand, and a 
company would be brought out shortly to acquire the property, with a 
capital of £150,000. The Gold Coast Rubber and Mahogany Estates would 
be the parent company, and would make a satisfactory profit in cash, and, 
at the same time, acquire a very valuable interest in a large plantation 
company, which would be immediately producing. The directors were very 
happy indeed to have been able to secure such a very valuable property. 
The shareholders might expect him to say something about the price of the 
shares, as it had been pointed out to him that they were recently standing 
at a slight discount. In order to show, however, that the market price 
was no criterion of the actual value of the shares, he wished to point out 
that a ls. discount represented a market value of considerably less than 
the actual cash working capital in hand, after payment for the property. 
They would see, therefore, that the market valuation was a ratver absurd 


one. 
After a lengthy discussion, a vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated 
the proceedings. 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


The Holy Bible, Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Macxalt, M.A. 
Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. Ill. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Isaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 


Poems. 3 vols. 

Essays in Criticism. First Series. 

Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 

American Discourses. 

1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E, Russet. 
vois. 


A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. 
Austen. Le1GH. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” and Fragments of two 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AusTEN. 


Essays by George Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By Epwarp FitzGeracp. 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


2 vols. 


Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 

Edition. 9 vols. 

Miscellaneous Essays. | 

St. Anseim. Bacon. | 

The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1333—1345. 

The Beginning of the Middie Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co. 

Occasional Papers. Selected —, The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcx. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Sir Lestre STEPHEN and Sir Freperick Pottock. 
Third Edition. In 2 vols. 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 
duction by Joun Mortey. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. ! Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward FitzCerald. Edited by W. Atpis 


WRIGHT. 2 vols. 


Letters of Edward FitzCerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricur. 


More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. 


WRIGHT. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 
Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 


Introductions, by T. SAUNDERS. 
®_* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 
Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Gossg. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


J. R. Creen’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 38 vols. 
The Making of England. 2 vols. 

The Conquest of England. 2 vols. 

Stray Studies from England and Italy. 
Oxford Studies. 

Historical Studies. 

Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Cuesses at Truth. By Two Broruers. 
The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 


By FrepeEr1 ARRISON, 


Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and 


Translations of Maurice Hew ett, Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers.” Third 
Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Colleoted Essays. 7 vols. 


Literary Essays. 

Theological Essays. 

Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 

on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 
2 vols. 

Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited) by 
his Niece, M. Roscoe. 

Brief Literary Criticism. Edited by his Niece, Ecizasetu M. Roscoe. 


Dante, and other Essays. . 
Spenser. 


Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon AinGER. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. Il. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s —— Works. 12 vols. 


Method and Results. Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. . 
Science and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other yo Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. . 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 


Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 


Modern Creece. Two-Lectures delivered before the 
Naomi Institution. of Edinburgh, with Papers on “‘ The Progress of 
Greece “i. in Greece.” By Sir RicHarp C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. aad dition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sipney Cotvin. 
Epic and Romance. By Prof. W. P. Kez. 
Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 1: vols. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 


Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Aincer, M.A. 6 vols. 

The Essays of Elia. 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuar.es ont Mary Lams. 

The —* of Charlies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. 2 VOIS. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon AINcER, 
Historioal Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroor, 


, D.C.L., 


The Postioal “Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 14 vols. 
Voltaire. x vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopzdists. 2 vols. 
On Gompromise. : vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Burke. 1 vol. Studies in Literature. 1 vol. 


Oliver Cromwell, 1 vol. 
The Life of Richard Cobden. 2 vols. 


Solenoce and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 
W. H. Myers, M.A. 


cuanieed Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 


Lectures and Essays. 
Ecce Homo Natural Religion. 
Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


Shakespeare. By RALeicu. 
The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 


and Footnotes by Professor C. H. HERForD. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, rs. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each. 


Works by James Smetham. 2 vols. . 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SMETHAM and 
Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Witt1aM Davies. 


The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Annotated 
by the Edited by Hattam, Lorp Tennyson. vols. 
Vol. I. Poem | Vol. Il. Poems. 
Vol. IU. Enoch Arden: In Memoriam. 
Vol. IV. The Princess: Maud. 
Vol. V. Idylis of the King, 
Vol. VI. Ballads and other Poems. 
Jol. VII. Demeter and other Poems. 
Vol. VIII. Queen Mary and Harold. 
Vol. IX. Becket and other Plays. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays In the History of Religious Thought in the 


West. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 


The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Professor 
Konawe, In 10 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched 
by H. Mangssg. 

Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy 


Wordsworth. 2 vols. 
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lete Pr ctus has been filed with the Vaginas of Joint 
Sto ock Companies, which states 
LIST will 7 non MONDAY, the 25*h day of JULY, 1910, 
bo CLOSE on pe before FRIDAY, the agth ory 
for London, and Saturday, the goth, 


METALITE LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Compani lidation) Act, 1908). 


CAPITAL - - £500,000 
Divided into £02,020 Shares of £1 each. 


of 380,000 Shares of £1 each, 
Which are offered for Subscription at par, payable as follows: 
as. per Share on Sagmension, 
3s. per Share on Allotment, 
58. “| Share one month after Allotment, 
d the balance as and when required. 

The Shares may be paid up in full on or at any time after allotment. 
Interest will be allowed on prepayments at the rate of 6% per annum. 

Certificates for fully-paid Shares can be exchanged for Share Warrants to 
bearer, the stamp duty on which will be paid by the Company. 


irectors. 

Sir THOMAS BROOKE HITCHING, 19 Cavendish Square, London, 
W., Chairman of West London ‘and Provincial Electric Supply 
Com nany, Limited (Chairman). 

JACOB ATHERTON, Huyton, near Liverpool, Chairman South London 
Electric Supply Corporation, Limited. 

Colonel DAVID ALEXANDER KINLOCH, C.B., M.V.O., Member of 
Lloyd's, 16 St. Helen's Place, London, E.C. 

J. F. ALEXANDER RAWLINSON, ‘89 Piccadilly, London, W., 
Director Cartagena (Colombia) Railway Company, Limited. 

JOSEPH METCALFE, C.E., Clarence Works, Highbury, London, N. 
(Managing Director). 

(The Bryant Trading Syndicate, Limited, and International Filaments, 
Limited, have each the right to nominate an additional Director 
after Allotment.) 


Bankers. 
LONDON COUNTY AND WrstMINSTER BANK, Limited, 21 Lom- 
bard Street, London, E.C., and Branches. 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited, 62 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C., Edinburgh, and Branches in Seotland. 


Brokers. 
London : HERBERT 8S. STONEHAM & COMPANY, 62 London Wall (and 
Stock Exchange). 
ENGELBERT and SCHLOESSER, 11 Copthall Court (and 
Stock Exchange) 
Liverpool: J. ARNOLD Br ADSH AW & COMPANY, Exchange Court 
(and Stock Exchange). 


” 


Solicitors. 
For the Company—ASHU nee, MORKIS, CRISP & COMPANY, 17 Throg- 
morton Avenue, London, E.C. 
For the Vendors—RODYK, Ww IL LIAMSON, and FOX, 70a Aldermanbury, 
London, E.C. 


Auditors, 
J.H. DUNC ee «& COMPANY, Chartered Accountants, 39 Coleman Street, 
London, A 


Engineer. 
FRANCIS HARRISON, A.M.i.h.n., Clarence Works, Highbury, Lon- 


on, N. 
retary and Offices. 
A. CLARKE VINC 9-10 rvancras Lane, Queen Street, 


London, E.C. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The Company has been formed primarily for the purpose of acquir- 
ing as going concerns as from April 15, 1910 

(1) The “ British Metalite "’ Lamp and Me tal Filament Manufactur- 

ing Business, Goodwill, and Assets in the United Kingdom of 
the Bryant Trading Syndicate, Limited; and 

(2) The Business, Patents, Processes, and Goodwill of the Inter- 

national Filaments, Limited. 
by FS liabilities of both the Vendor Companies will be discharged 
them. 

“Contracts exceeding Fifteen Million (15,000,000) Filaments per 
annum for the next five years are already in hand and in course of 
execution, in addition to large Trade orders, and the Syndicate is on 
the list of Contractors for, and has received orders from, amongst 
others, over fifty Corporations, the War and Admiralty Departments, 
Home Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, several of the principal 
Home Railways, Tramway Corporations, Hotels, and National Tele- 
pnene Company. Arrangements are being made both in the United 

ingdom and abroad to develop the business on an extensive scale 
whereby a large proportion of the world’s trade should be secured, 
and on the installation of the Company's proposed larger works con- 
tracts for many additional millions will be available for acceptance.” 

ESTIMATED PROFITS AND REVENUE. 

An estimate based on results obtained by the Vendor Companies since 
the perfection of the Patents and Processes, and compiled in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. F. Harrison, A.M.1.E.E., shows, after charging al] out- 
goings and expenses of manufacture, the following minimum annual 


profits :— 

On the sale of “‘ British Metalite ’’ Lamps ... - 125,000 

On the sale of “ British Metalite’’ Filaments to other Lamp 
Manufacturers in this Country and Abr = «» 130,000 


£255,000 

Deduct for Administration, Advertising, and General Expenses, 
Reserves, Depreciation, and Contingencies, 334 per cent. ... 85,000 


£170,000 

Showing a Dividend exceeding 30 per centum on the entire Capital. 

The above estimate has no regard to additional and profitable sources 
of Revenue, such as the sale of Prepared Metal for the manufacture of 
filaments, special machinery and plant to foreign manufacturers and 
subsidiary companies, and the granting of licences when expedient. 

The Articles of Association and the Agreements, Reports of Experts 
and Chartered Patent Agents, Certificate of Tests, and Valuation cf 
the Plant and Machinery by Messrs Miller, Reid, Paxton & Co., 5 and 
6 Clement's Inn, London, W.C., together with Counsel's opinion, can 
he seen at the offices of the Solicitors to the Company, at any time 
during business hours while the Subscription List is open. 

It is intended to apply in due course to the London Stock Exchange 
for a special settlement and quotation in the Shares now offered. 


THIS FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES MAY BE USED, | 

To the Directors of METALITE, LIMITED, 

Gentlemen,—I enclose the sum of £...............ccccc0000, being a deposit 
Of per GRATE OW Shares in the above-named Company. 
I request you to allot me such number of Shares on the terms of the 
Company's complete Prospectus dated July 21, 1910, and I agree to 
accept the same or any smaller number that may be allotted to me, 
and to pay the further sum of 3s. per Share on allotment, as provided 
by the said comp'ete Prospectus, and the balance when called up as 
provided by the said complete Prospectus, and I request you to register 
me as the holder of such Shares. 

Name (in full) 


ULY, 1910, 


The List of Applications will be opened on Monday, the 25th 
day of July, 1910, and Will be closed on or before Wednesday, 
the 27th day of July, 1910. 


PARENT COMPANY. 


A Copy of the full Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar 
of Joint Stock Companies. 


THE 


CONSOLIDATED FINANCE 
CORPORATION, Limreo. 


Capital - £200,000 


Divided into 200,000 SHARES of £1 EACH. 


Of which 45,coo Shares are reserved for future issue and are 

under option (15,000 at 25s. per share, 15,c00 at 30s. per share, 

10,coo at 358. per share, and 5,000 at 4os. per share), 5,000 shares 

will be reserved for issue under the terms of the Agreement below 
menticned, and there are 


Now offered for subscription at par 149,993 Shares of £1 each 


Payable: 1s. per share on application; 4s. per share on allotment, and 

the balance of 15s. per share as and when required in Calls of not more 

than 5s. per share each, at intervals of not less than one month. 

Applicants have the option of paying up in full on allotment, and will 
be allow ed éd. per share interest. 


DIRECTORS. 


SIR ROBERT HAY DRUMMOND-HAY, C.M.G. (Director Lobito 
Benguella & Catumbella Eiectric Light and Power Co., Ltd.), Chelston, 
Torquay. 

SIR_ THOMAS BROOKE-HITCHING (Chairman West London & 
Provincial Electric Supply Co., Ltd.), 19 Cavendish Square, W. 


ELLIS PARKER (Director Chaffers Gold Mining Co., Ltd.), Broad 
Street House, London, 


DANIEL GEORGE COLLINS, C.C, (Director Russian Oi! Lands Ltd.), 
118 Newgate Street, London, E.C., Merchant. 


HENRY FREDERICK LEWIS, M.I.E.E. (Chairman The Industries 


Conversion & Finance Corporation, Ltd.), 10 Victoria Street, London, 


CHARLES ARCHIBALD HENDERSON (Director The St. Austell 
China-Clay Works, Ltd.), Mountfield, Walton-on-Thames, Engineer. 
BANKERS. 
THE CAPITAL & COUNTIES BANK, LTD.., 35 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. ; and Head Office, and Branches. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LTD., 62 Lombard 
Street, E.C. ; Head Office, Edinburgh ; and Branches in Scotland. 


THE NATIONAL BANK, LTD., 34 College Green, Dublin; and 
Branches in Ireland. 
BROKERS. 


MORGAN & METCALF, Bartholomew House and Stock Exchange, 


London, E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 
BRUCE MILLAR & CO., 70a Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 

MAURICE JENKS, NYE & CO., Chartered Accountants, 6 Old Jewry, 

London, E.C. 

SECRETARY (fro tem.) and REGISTERED OFFICES. 

JAMES GOLDING, Spencer House, South Place, London, E.C. 


This Parent Company has been formed to Act as an Issuing House cf 
Joint Stock Company enterprises, and particularly with the object of 
undertaking the transactions commonly undertaken by Financiers, Pro- 
moters, Concessionaires, Underwriters and Contractors, and with the 
other objects set forth in the Memorandum of Association. There are from 
time to time in the financial world cycles of activity, such as the recent 
rubber and oil booms, when issuing houses possessed of ample resources 
and expert knowledge are enabled by prompt and careful action to secure 
substantial and even phenomenal profits. It is the general opinion that, 
for some tim: to come, markets will continue to be good. The Directors 
consider, therefore, that the present is most opportune for the establish- 
ment of a finance Comps any of the nature of this Corporation, which will 
not only reap the benefit of enterprises and investments carefully selected 
and made in active times, but, in addition, will be able, by reason of its 
strong financial position, to take advantage of the opportunities afforded 
for making profits owing to periods of depression. “Fhe Company will be 
under the direction of an experienced Board, several members of which 
have been associated with recent issues which have been so successful 
that, in each case, underwriters have not only been relieved of liability, 
but have secured immediate substantial profits. The result of this success 
has been that numerous offers of other business of a profitable character 
have been received, and it is with the view to utilising in connection 
with them the facilities possessed by the Directors that this Company 
has been formed. 


BUSINESS ON OFFER. 


Among the businesses on offer mentioned in the full Prospectus are : 
(a) Producing Rubber Estate, Java; (4) Rubber Estate, Burma, fit for 
tapping ; Timber and Mining Concessions, British Guiana ; (c) Oil Pro- 
perty, California, the acquisition, with a view to its re-sale to a Compan 
to be formed, of an important Oil property situated in California ; ( 
China Clay Property ; Freehold Estate, suitable for Town Planning ; 
Russian Oil, underwriting, etc. ; 110 South African Gold Claims, 

Copies of the full prospectus and forms of application can be obtained 
of the Company’s Bankers (the Capital and Counties Bank, Limited, 
35 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C,, and Head Office and’ Branches, 
The Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited, 62 Lombard Street, E.C., 
Head Office, Edinburgh, and Branches in Scotland, and of the National 
Bank, Limited, 34 College Green, Dublin, and Branches in Ireland), 
Brokers, Solieitors, Auditors, and.at the Offices of the Company. 


Signature 
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A Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, which states amongst other things that 


The Subscription List will open on THURSDAY, the 21st day of JULY, 1910. 


The first Allotment of Shares will be made on or before TUESDAY, the 26th day of JULY, 1910, but, in view of 
‘ Canadian Subscriptions, the List may remain open at the discretion of the Directors. ~ ‘ 


No Underwriting Commissions. 


No Options on Shares. 


No Preferred or Founders’ Shares. 


The British Columbia Mines, Land and 
General Finance Company, Limited. 


{/ncorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, whereby the liability of a Shareholder is limited to the amount of his Shares.) 


CAPITAL - 


£100,000 


Divided into 100,000 Shares of £1 each. 


THE WHOLE OF THE SHARES ARE NOW OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION AT PAR, 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 
1s. per Share on application; is. 6d. per Share on Allotment; 2s. 6d. per Share within one month after 
Allotment; 5s. per Share within two months after Allotment; and the balance as and when required in 
Calls of not more than 5s. per Share, with not less than one month’s notice. 


The Articles of Association provide that upon any increase of Capital and the issue of new Shares, such issue of Shares shall first be offered 
to the Shareholders in proportion to the number of existing Shares held by them respectively. 


DIRECTORS. 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR NORMAN R. STEWART, Bart., C.B. (Director of 
the Standard Oil Co. of Canada, Ltd., and of the Maikop, European 
and General Oil Trust, Ltd.), 50 Birch Grove, Acton, London, W., 
Chairman. 

LEWIS R. ABBEY-WILLIAMS, Barrister-at-Law, 2 Cromwell Road, Ted- 

ington. 

SIR THOMAS BROOKE-HITCHING (Chairman of the West London and 
Provincial Electrie Supply Co., Ltd.), 19 Cavendish Square, London, W. 

SIR WILLIAM BRERETON HUDSON, K.C.I.E. (Director of the Bengal 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dooars Railway Co., Ltd., and of the Consolidated Oil Trust, Ltd.), | 


Egypt House, New Broad Street, London, E.C. , 
ERNEST M. LACEY, M.Inst.C.K., M.I.Mech.E., M.1.E,E,, Iddesleigh Man- 


sions, Caxton Street, Westminster, London, 8.W. 
JOHN LEESE, Merchant, 5 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C. 


BANKERS. 


THE CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK, LTD., 3 Broad Street Place, 
London, E.C., Head Office and Branches. 


AUDITORS. 
MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO., Chartered Accountants, 544 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.; and at New York, Montreal, Winnipeg, Spokane, ete. 


BROKERS. 
NORMAN PAINE, NOAKES & CO., 2 and 3 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


SOLICITORS. 
J. J. EDWARDS & CO., 28 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFEICE (pro tem.). 
J. H. NASH, 5 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C. 


This Company has been formed to transact business as a Mining, Land 
and General Finance Company. ; ra 

The Directors will take advantage of the exceptional opportunities for 
such a company which there will be in British Columbia following the 

DISCOVERY OF A PHENOMENAL GOLD-BEARING DISTRICT 
near Stewart, which has recently become known ‘to the public and has 


excited world-wide interest. 
Cablegrams state that the reports regarding the newly discovered reefs 


being many miles in extent and containing exceedingly rich ore, are con- 


firmed by railway engineers, who state that this will be one of the greatest 
mineral discoveries ever made. 


It is already anncunced that a section of the Canadian Northern Railway | 


now under construction will be swerved to pass through the district and 
pushed on with all possible speed. 

A great rush to the district has begun, and it seems probable that it 
will equal the famous rushes which followed the finding of goldfields in 
California, Australia, South Africa, and the Klondyke. — : 

The many great opportunities for the Company, which will commence 
operations in the district immediately, will vherefore be readily appreciated. 

The Company will acquire claims or options thereon and form subsidiary 
companies to purchase and work same. In these operations enormous 
profits should be made, as was the case with capitalists and syndicates 
operating in a similar manner in other goldfields. ’ 

Individuals owning claims on the newly discovered reefs will be able to 
do little without capital. Owing to the formation of the reefs the wealth 
therein will be gained by capitalists and companies able to provide the 
necessary machinery. These circumstances are specially favourable to this 
Company. The Directors will employ expert mining engineers to advise 

Another field of operation will be the acquisition of land in the town 
centres, and judicious employment of capital in this way should bring very 
large profits. Fortunes were created by the appreciation in the value of 
real estate where, for instance, San Francisco grew up with phenomenal 
rapidity, and, to mention a recent example, Dawson City sprang into being 
amazingly, and is now a large, busy town. 

The gold-bearing district in question, which is in British territory, is 
comparatively easy of access, and being 1,0C0 miles further south than the 
Klondyke, the conditions will be much more favourable than there. The 
town of Stewart, which was only established a short time ago, but had 
already grown rapidly before the latest discoveries in the district, is situated 
at the head of the Portland Canal, a deep fiord on the Pacifie coast, about 
500 miles north of Vancouver and 100 miles north of Prince Rupert, which 
will be the terminus of the trans-continental system of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway, which by arrangement with the Government must be 
completed by 1911. Possessing a great sheltered waterway capable of accom- 
mcdating large steamers, and having a temperate climate, Stewart is 
excellently situated for development. 

In Prince Rupert also there are special inducements for investment in 
real estate at the present time. Very large profits should certainly be made 


by taking advantage of the opportunities there. Upon completion of the 
small remaining section of the new trans-continental railroad, this town, 
with its magnificent harbour and as the centre for opening up of enormous 
natural resources, besides benefitting considerably from the developments in 
the gold-bearing districts in the north, must rapidly rise in importance and 
become an aduition to the striking instances of growth for which the 
Western world is famous. 

Cablegrams have also been received in London reporting that other 
rich gold-reef discoveries have recently been made in Alaska. The President 
of the Alaska Northern Railway is reported to state that a new reef 
discovered in the Bonnyfield district of Alaska will prove more important 
than any other goldfield yet found in Alaska. The Directors will take 
advantage of opportunities for profitable business in connection with mining 
there or elsewhere in North America. ; 

The general mineral characteristics of British Columbia are indicated by 
the following extract from a statement issued in 1907 by the Government 
Bureau of Mines :— 

“The country is traversed in a north-westerly direction by four more 
or less continuous chains of mountains. . . . Each of these mountain ranges 
has been proved to contain mineral in sufficient quantity to be- profitably 
mined, while the valleys of the interior lying immediately to the west of the 
Rocky Mountain range proper are gold-bearing throughout the whole length 
of the Province, and have been and are being worked in places to great 
profit. ...It may be truthfully said that the whole Province has been 
proved worthy of systematic examination, or ‘ prospecting,’ as it is usually 
termed. As yet, serious work of this description has been confined to 
within a comparatively few miles of the railways, and not more than 
20 per cent. of the entire area of British Columbia can be said to be really 
known, while even not half of that portion has been examined closely or in 
detail, by which means only will its value be shown. It will thus be seen 
that about 300,000 square miles of country, known to be extensively mineral- 
ised, still remain as a virgin field for the prospector and for the investor in 
undeveloped prospects a field such as exists to-day nowhere else in the werld.” 

The Bureau of Mines reports that “tke distribution of coal seems 
general, ... the greater part of this immense reserve of power remains 
dormant at present,’’ and that “the coal found is a first-class bituminous, 
carrying from 60 to 75 per cent. of fixed carbon, from 20 to 30 per cent. of 
volatile combustible matter, affd from 3 to 9 per cent. of ash.’’ The enor- 
mous measures of coal will have a most important bearing upon the develop- 
ment of the Province’s industries and the shipping trade of its ports, and in 
the extension of coal-mining there will be good opportunities for investment. 

The Timber resources of British Columbia are renowned. The progress 
made by the lumber industry of the Province is evidenced by the following 
figures: The total cutting during 1909 was 755,000,000 feet, comparing with 
525,271,500 feet during 1904. By the depletion of other forests of North 
America and the increasing demand for timber consequent on the expansion 
of railroads and the growth of population, particularly in the western 
portions of Canada, where the incoming of settlers grows in volume aston- 
ishingly, the lumber industry of British Columbia is attaining a position of 
commanding importance. The opening of the Panama Canal will cause 
further great development in the export of timber from this Province. 
The circumstances in connection with this industry, which make it parti- 
cularly attractive to investors, have recently been given much publicity by 
leading British journals, and in operations in this field this Company 
should make handsome profits. 

The following figures of the bank clearings of the city of Vancouver. 
showing striking increase, are an indication of the rapid extension of 
business in the Province during recent years:—Year 1905-6, $95,744,201; 
1906-7, $147,958,919 ; 1907-8, $191,250,100. 

With the exceedingly important railway developments now proceeding 
in British Columbia, acceleration was to be anticipated in the growth of 
the industries of the Province, which has vast natural resources of many 
kinds. The results of the new goldfield discovery will give additional 
impetus to the general commercial development of the Province. 

In the rapidly proceeding development of British Columbia (which has 
an area twice as large as Great Britain) and other provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada, there will be opportunities for profitable business for the 
Company besides the operations referred to atove. The Company will 
engage in the organisation of enterprises and the promotion of companies 
of all kinds, and will act as an issuing house in Tonden for new capital 
issues of Canadian companies and as Fiscal Agents generally. 3 

Several proposals of business of a promising nature in connection with 
gold and copper properties and timber have already been brought before 
the Company and will have tke careful consideration of the Directors imme- 
diately after allotment. 

Subject to bg of preliminary expenses, the whole of the capital 
now subscribed will be available for working capital. No underwriting 
commissions are payable. No Shares are reserved subject to options. — 

Information given in compliance with the requirements of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, is contained in the full Prospectus. _ . 

Copies of the full Prospectus (on the terms of which applications will 
alone be received) and Forms of Application can be obtained from the 
Office of the Company, and the Bankers, Brokers, Auditors, and Solicitors. 

Dated, London, July 20, 1910. 
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JOHN LONGS NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED AND IN PREPARATION 


UPS AND DOWNS OF A WANDERING LIFE. By Wacter Seymour. With Photogravure 


Portrait. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF MARIE AMELIE, Last Queen of the French, 1782-1866. With 


some Account of the Principal Personages at the Courts of Naples and France in her time, and of the Careers of her Sons and 
Daughters. By C. C. DYSON, Author of ‘‘ Madame de Maintenon.” Illustrated from Photographs of her Neapolitan and 
Sicilian Homes, Portraits of Herself and Family, and other Personages famous in. the History of France. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


GLIMPSES OF EAST AFRICA AND ZANZIBAR. By Erne: Youncuussanp. With 58 


Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
SICILIAN WAYS AND DAYS. By Louise Caico. An Interesting and truly descriptive Work of 


Sicilian Peasant and Provincial Life, Manners and Customs. The Authoress has had exceptional facilities for studying the Rural 
Life‘and Customs of the People. With 128 unique Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


LE DUC de MORNY, the Brother of an Emperor and the Maker of an Empire. 
By FREDERIC LOLIEE. English Version by BRYAN O’DONNELL, M.A. With numerous Portraits of the Celebrities of 
that Period. This Work is based upon Family Papers and the Archives of the French Home Office. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


FARTHEST WEST: Life and Travel in the United States. By C. Recinatp Enock, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ The Andes and the Amazon,” ‘ Peru,” ** Mexico,” &c. With 32 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs 
anda Map. Demy Svo. I5s. net. 


BRITTANY TO WHITEHALL: Life of Louise Renée de Kéroualle, Duchess of 
Portsmouth. By Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT, Author of ‘‘ French Noblesse of the Eighteenth Century,” ‘‘ Mother 
of Czars,” ‘Queen and Cardinal,” ‘Quaker and Courtier.” With Photogravure Portrait and other rare Portraits and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d, net. 


MADAME DU BARRY. By Ep»onp and JuLes pE Goncourt. With Photogravure Portrait and 
numerous other Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. , 

D’ORSAY; or, The Complete Dandy. By W. TeicnmMoutn Snore, Author of ‘ Charles 
Dickens and his Friends,” ‘* Canterbury,” &c. With Photogravure Portrait and numerous other Portraits. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF SOCIETY. By Cuartes Epwarp JeRNINGHAM (‘‘ Marmaduke” of Zruth). With 


numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net, 


THE MEMOIRS OF ALBERT PULITZER. By his Son, Wacter Putitzer. With Photo- 


gravure and numerous other Portraits. Demy 8vo. about 16s. 


PONIES, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. By Frank Townenp Barton, M.R.C.V.S., Author of 


‘* Terriers : their Points and Management.” With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MAGIC OF SPORT: Mainly Autobiographical. By Nat Govutp. With Photo- 


gravure Portrait and over 50 Illustrations of notable Sportsmen, Horses, and Places. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE GILDED BEAUTIES OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. By Frepfric Louife. English 
Version by BRYAN O’DONNELL, M.A. With 34 Portraits of the Beauties of that period. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE REAL FRANCIS JOSEPH: The Private Life of the Emperor of Austria. 
By HENRI de WEINDEL. English Version by PHILIP W. SERGEANT. With Photogravure and 44 other Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND AND HIS TIMES: from the Reign of Louis XV. to the 
Second Empire. By FREDFERIC LOLIEE. English Version by BRYAN O'DONNELL, M.A. This work contains 
material from recently discovered documents, now made public for the first time. With numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF SPAIN, 1802-1906. By Racuer Cuattice, 
Author of ‘ Spanish Protestants in the Sixteenth Century,” and Collaborator in the ‘‘ Historians’ History of the World.” With 
30 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


PHILIPPA OF HAINAULT AND HER TIMES. by B. C. Harpy, Author of ‘The 


Princesse de Lamballe.’’ With Photogravure and other Portraits. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 
ETON MEMORIES. By an Otp Eroniayn. With 13 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
MATILDA, COUNTESS OF TUSCANY. By Mary E. Huppy. With 4 Photogravure 


Plates. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Times says :—‘* Until the nee of the volume now before us there has not been in England any important study of Matilda, the ‘ Grande Contessa’ 
of Tuscany. Mrs. Huddy’s choice of a subject is a clever one.” P 


ECHOES OF WHISTLER. By Louis C. ALexanper, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


STORIES OF THE OPERAS AND THE SINGERS. Containing the Plots of the Operas now 
being performed this season, and Biographical Sketches, with Portraits of the Artists. Letterpress by H. SAXE WYNDHAM, 
Author of *‘ Annals of Covent Garden Theatre.” Fcap. 4to, paper cover, Is. net; or in cloth, Is. 6d. net. Published under 
the auspices of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 


JOHN LONG’S LATEST SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


A BORDER SCOURCE Bertram Mitford  THE-RELENTLESS CODS + Ethel Duff-Fyfe 
RANCHER CARTERET .. ... ... Harold Bindioss THE TENDER PASSION (Sic) M. E. Francis 
THE WIFE OF COLONEL HUCHES ... Hubert Wales SAMUEL, THE SEEKER... .. .. Upton Sinolair 
HYPOCRITES AND SINNERS .._... Violet Tweedale TO JUSTIFY THE MEANS ..._... By a Peer 
THE PURPLE BUTTERFLY... Mrs. Henry Tippett THE DUPLICATE DEATH vs oe Ae Ce Fox-Davies 
ACIRL OF TO-DAY... .... L. T. Meade MISS ARBUTHNOT 
A SEALED VERDICT... Laurence L. Lynch THE MODEL IN CREEN.. ...__.... Harry Tighe 
Jane Adams THE SUPREME POWER ... Mabel Katherine Phillips 
THE UNWEDDED BRIDE + «+ William R. Cullen THE CAREER OF FREDA .. G, Russell Beardmore 


JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket, Lonpon, 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street ~_y E.C., and Published by Recinatp WessTER Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Pau , in the County of London.—Saturday, 23 July, 1910. 
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